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"Saves me hundreds of hours... 
J thousands of dollar 
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NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 


Increase the output per employee 
..and you make more money! 

; . and true 
in the office as well! True no mat- 

ter what the size or type of your 

business. 


True in the factory . . 


Ne'll gladly show you just how 
a National Mechanized Accounting 
System tailored to vour needs can 
increase the output per employee in 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, 


your own Office . . . improve the 
morale of your staff . . . and also im- 
prove your customer relations with 
records that are always neat, accu- 
rate and on time. 

National’s exclusive combination 
of advantages produces savings that 
often pay the cost of the whole in- 
stallation the first year. Call your 


local National representative today. 


OHIO 


* Get this FREE 
20-page booklet, 
“How to Save 
Voney on Your 
Bookkeeping,” 
from your 
local National 
Representative, 
or write to: 
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SIDE LINES 


THOUGHTS ON “THOUGHTS” 


“WiTH ALL THY getting, get under- 
standing.” 

For nearly 32 years—ever since 
Forses first started, in 1917—this sim- 
ple phrase has appeared at the top of 
our first editorial page, a perpetual re- 
minder of a sentiment also expressed in 
that first issue: 

“Business was originated to produce 
happiness, not to pile up millions.” 

This viewpoint, too often neglected 
by many business men, helps to explain 
why every issue of Forses features, 
on the last page, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” three columns 
of copy dealing with human, not mate- 
tial values, with life and inspiration, 
not facts and figures. 

“Thoughts” has been the special re- 
sponsibility of George Wolf, who be- 
came associated with the Publisher of 
Forses even before the first issue. 
Every issue, from trade magazines, 
newspapers, speeches, sermons, house 
organs, etc., he extracts a variety of 
pertinent and pithy comments on life 
and the world, checks them for possible 
repetitions and then sifts them for prop- 
er balance. 

Supplementing the “modern” quota- 
tions are epigrams and words of wis- 
dom culled from the writings of the 
philosophers of yesterday. Frequently, 
too, selections are made from readers’ 
submissions. 

To many readers, our Thoughts page 
is as stimulating as half a dozen ar- 
ticles about sales or production, as 
fruitful as several columns of practical 
stock market data. Said one reader, for 
example: “I find Thoughts to be most 
helpful, restful, and full of inspiration. 
I have many of these pages on file and 
certainly enjoy the uplift they give me 
after a busy day.” And another: “Pleas- 
ant words are as a honeycomb, sweet 
to the soul and health to the bones.” 

More prosaic readers, it must be ad- 
mitted, consider Thoughts as dull as 
dishwater, want us, in essence, to “cut 


out all the bromides and stick to 
business.” 
Sample comment: “Thoughts . . . on 


Pollyanna, religious, and pseudo-re- 
ligious subjects [are] better suited for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

Everyone to his taste, say we. Mean- 
while, what’s your sentiment? Do our 
Thoughts give you a little lift at the 
end of a tough day? Or do you find 
them more saccharine than savory? 
Drop us a line. We'd like to know. 














READERS SAY 


EXECUTIVE STOCKHOLDERS 


I am in complete agreement with the 
principles you set-forth in the “Fact and 
Comment” [June 1] entitied, “Directors 
as Stock Owners.” 

But I would like to point out that there 
are only two ways by which the director, 
or the officer, of a modern corporation can 
acquire any appreciable amount of stock 
in his company: 

1. By getting it when the corporation is 
formed or at some period, such as a re- 
organization, when the stock has very lit- 
tle market value. 


2. By inheriting it or 
equivalent. 

As far as our larger corporations are 
concerned, condition #1 is not likely to 
occur very often. 

And as far as our larger corporations are 
concerned, condition #2 is occurring with 
less and less frequency. 

Modern corporate executives, for the 
most part, are coming up through the 
ranks. Most of them are highly skilled 
specialists. Most have been selected on 
merit after an extremely competitive “ap- 
prenticeship.” As such, their position more 
closely resembles that of a trustee or a 


inheriting its 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IS A PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
DEDICATED TO SERVE MANKIND FAITHFULLY AND WELL 
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“public servant” than it does the corporate 
“barons” of a generation ago. And it is 
becoming more so with each passing year, 

Under the circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that many of them are unable to 
acquire very much of their company’s 
stock. Their net income after taxes and 
living expenses leaves very little for in- 
vestment. 

The remarkable thing to me is that we 
are able to induce anyone to take the 
punishment inherent in a modern cor- 
porate executive position today for the 
puny monetary returns such a position of- 
fers, after taxes. —Rees—e H. Taytonr, 
president, Union Oil Co. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


I read with considerable interest your 
story about the picayune ownership which 
the various directors and officers have in 
the various corporations. Why not an 
article of this kind every month until 
practically all the large corporations in the 
country have been catalogued? 

I am also interested in your articles in 
behalf of stockholders. I can see no 4ea- 
son why top executives with salaries of 
$50,000 and up should be voted an extra- 
ordinary pension. Certainly they should 
be able to save for old age. If an execu- 
tive (who invests his lifetime) has the 
right to such pensions then surely a stock- 
holder (who invests his lifetime savings) 
should have the same prerogative. —F. W. 
Danner, Danner, Press, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


THE BIBLE IN BUSINESS 


Regarding the article titled: “Side 
Lines—The Bible in Business,” in your 
May 1 issue: 

In these days when so much of the 
secular (and sometimes business, too) 
press is given to articles that do much to 
break down and cheapen the spiritual and 
moral values that make a people and a 
country great, it is not only gratifying but 
most encouraging to find that sound busi- 
ness publications like yours recognize not 
only the value and power of the Bible and 
its teachings, but greater still, how much 
it is needed for our times today. 

For this helpful article your publication 
is to be congratulated. Copies are being 
sent to my pastor and other interested 
friends.—_J. Apamson, Household Finance 
Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


THANKS 


Forses has been one of the magazines 
that I have read religiously for many years. 
I think you and your sons are doing a 
swell job.—Cuar.es F. H. Jounnson, presi- 
dent, Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


STARTED IN BUSINESS 


I wish to thank you most sincerely for 
your article in regard to “Opportunities in 
Delivery Restaurants.” My sister and her 
husband are interested in this business. 

It might interest you to know that an- 
other sister found the Forses article on 
“Opportunities in Hobby and Gift Shops” 
of valuable help. She has just opened a 
new shop.—STEPHANIE J. BLAvuvELT, Little 
Falls, N.J. 


Forbes 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





COMMODITIES Last month's price slide was more general, according to the Nati 



























: Association of Purchasing Agents, whose members mention nonferrous tage 
| metals, lumber, and paper as leading the more pronounced declines. In other ite al 
producers continued a policy of small price inducements to attract orders. Only o¢ “ 
modities remaining in short supply: asbestos fiber, some steel and aluminum product aC 
INVENTORIES  Purehased inventories have dropped consistently since inne September, A 
and, after six months of production dips, are now keeping pace with 
lowered demand, short-range buying programS--almost 70% of buyers report. hané-to- be ss 
mouth to 30-day policies--and declining price trends. Many purchasing executives be~ x 
lieve this accelerated inventory reduction, plus the attainment of higher inventory . 
turnover rates, could be am indication that this leveling-off may reach the point where § 
business improvement could show up in the fall. e ¥ 
MACHINE TOOLS This industry may have already leveled off, observers feel, after its J . 
prolonged downward movement. Production is now holding steady at about ~ 
10% below the 1948 average. There's also a greater volume of inquiries than at any m1 
time since the war. Reasons: as prices of manufactured goods edge down, wages re- : a 
main firm, and the likelihood of tax relief vanishes, manufacturers are turning: to) an 
machine teols for help in reducing production costs. “ t: 
TEXTILES Cotton men also feel that things may soon look up a bit for them. Poimgting Ps 
to low prices, reduced distributor inventories, and small forward buying é 
commitments, they reason that the basic groundwork for a revival in business has been ee 
laid. On the other hand, production has been cut to the point where the availability 
of cotton goods per capita will compare with depression bias unless this trend is quick-_ P 
ly reversed. aT ity. aot a ° 
a 4 
AUTOMOTIVE The tempo of output and sales is feverish. With April new car registrations * 
chalking up a record post-war total of almost 400,000 units, R. L. Polk & a ke 
Co., industry statisticians, expects that May figures will set still another high, the e 
third straight month in which a new record will have been set. Midst ell this bustle, : 
talk of impending price cuts is rife, with observers guessing they'll coincide with 
the revival of stiff competition this fall. Girding for the expected tussle, manufac- s 
turers have been encouraging their dealers to build up sales forees. Within a few ; 
months the latter are expected to double in number the 75,000 men now selling. - 
RAILROADS As operating revenues continue to drop, the roads are initiating intensive 2 8 
sales tactics to recapture passenger and freight traffic lost to their com i t 
petitors. Special fares, special services, and special trains are being stressed, S0- : 
licitors are putting in long hours calling on potential customers, and some roads have E ‘ 
enlisted all of their employees in the campaign. Greatest problem of the railroads re- | s 
mains that of adjusting rates to cover increased operating costs, without. getting out i ¢£ 
0} gad with the rates of their competitors. 14 
gee? . 
o 
c 
» of $2 million daily. Despite these los , 


* oir first profit in five years. — 


— 





: ee traffic 


erating in the black. Better service, spe- 
cial fares, more ageressive selling, are 


i some of the contributing factors to this 


improved showing. ’.°.°. Aircraft makers 
also look for a better y 


future still prevails. Backlogs, for in- 
stance, are inersas sly dominated by 





silitary orders, vhich are always Subject caer 


to change or cam. eat kon. 
CONSTRUCTION Makers ‘of building prod- 
ucts, ‘Second-guessing as to 


this year's residential ecnstruction vol- 
ume, now think that ao more than 850,000 
new housing units will be started, a drop 
of about 12% from last year's mark. Esti- 
mated dollar itures of $6 billion 
represent a 17% decline as compared with 
last year. Government experts also stand by 
an earlier prediction of & 10% drop in pri- 
vate building. — ae 


METALS As stent: weheek become vulnerable, 
and operating rates sink lower, 


| it's a matter of conjecture among indus~- 


trial purchasers as to whether production 
will be cut as fast as back orders disap- 
pear. Buying by the automotive industry is 
the main support of business right now, 
with most other lines returniag to the 
pre-war pattern of purchasing. The future 
course of steel prices is also a matter of 
gossip, with mahy steel men still casting 
doubts upon any important price slashes. 
- « » Revival in lead buying and improved de- 
mand for copper are heartening the non- 
ferrous producers,. Since buyers have ap- 
parently reached ‘rock-bottom in inven- 
tories. Reports of an early resumption in 
government pikes ene is also a source of 
optimism. 


ee “One branch of business likely 
Bt } Boost its sales, in con- 
mess in general, is the 
ry, which confidently an- 






nike over last year’s $400 | 


7 al R 8 ss so © Smaller manu= 


it they So anes : 
tive era now at hand, ‘according to manage- 
ment consult: ants. Co it control will be the 






crucial area. er eho for a 12% drop in. 


carpet sales for '48's first half. First 
quarter dip. was ‘only about 8%. 
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de see, ce .¥ »>manyofthena- — = 
tion's hard-hit: iviines are currently op= 

~ limelight this sumer. 
~ supposed to be directed toward uncovering 
~ loopholes in 1946 law which requires 


"Lobbyists to register and answer ques- 
r than last. How= 
ever, an element of ‘uncer ;ainty about the 








re the tough competi-= : iis of Import of Animal Viruses, Serums 


Washington Preview 
{Continued from page 5) 


Investigation is 


tions opeut their activity. 


Since desman regards all those outside 
ee who actively oppose his pro= 
m aS lobbyists, his henchmen will be 


am out. to do @ job on such groups as realtors. 


Republican members of investigating 
group will attempt, perhaps vainly, to 
turn spotlight on lobbying activities 
of Federal agencies. An inviting target 
in this field is Federal Security Agency, 
ardent edvocate of a health insurance 
plan which opponents insist is socialized 


IAL SECURITY--There is no longer any 
prospect that Congress will get around 


to completing legislative action this. 


year on broadening Social Security system. 
Inability of Ways & Means Committee of 


House to reach agreement on a new bill 


before the pre~adjournment rush means that 
passage will have to be delayed until 1950. 


House may still pass this bill this 
summer, thus paving way for early Senate 
action next year. Fact that Senate Fi- 
nance Committee insists on full hearings 
insures against passage before adjourn- 
ment. Administration backers of expanded 
Social Security are not too unhappy 
over delay since benefit bills always 
have easier going in an election year. 





BUSINESS REGULATION--Few business men 
would believe that there are only 120 
Federal laws “regulating or affecting 
business and agricultural activities." 
But Senator Taft had a list compiled and 
printed in the Congressional Record, and 








total came to only ten dozen. Taft used 


list to support his argument that busi- 
ness is subjected to all sorts of reguila= 
tion while unions enjoy a special priv- 





‘Taft's: list runs gamut from "Prepar- 





or Toxins* to "Development of Guayule 
Rubber.* Of course, list would be much 
longer if so many Congressional enactments 
were not framed as amendments to exist- 
ing statutes. 


























“So your 


INVENTORY COSTS 


are too high... 





...Here’s how 
WE got out 


from under!... 


“THE PROBLEM OF EXCESS STOCKS was 
giving us plenty of headaches. No wonder! 
In dollars, our inventories had swelled 
to 245% over our best pre-war year... 
yet our sales had increased scarcely half 
that much during the same time. 





“ONLY SOLUTION—A NEW SYSTEM. 
3 “Musts” were apparent (1) The system 
would have to simplify our inventory data 
(2) Warn us unfailingly of threatened 
understocks or overstocks (3) Assure 
proper ratios among stock items. 





your free copy of Book No. KD 375. 











Send for this Free Book Today: 
(“Mow TO GET PROFITS FROM INVENTORIES” 


Learn the newest, ge es simplified methods of | “°Pyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
controlling inventories... your own stores of raw mate- 
rials, parts or enpplies, a as well as finished goods for re- 
sale. Phone our nearest office or write Systems Division, 
Room 1160, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. for 


___ Remiaglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 












“DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED! But... 
when we cut back our buying commit- 
ments we soon found our stocks running 
dangerously low on many popular items. 
Puzzle: How to maintain balanced stocks 
.--not too much, not too little of each item. 
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“WHY WE CHOSE KARDEX VISIBLE. 
After seeing many systems, we decided on 
Kardex Visible. It gives us our 3 “musts” 
—with less clerical effort. And the 
changeover was easy: Remington Rand 
installation experts handled the job.” « ‘ 
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TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


it is still recession, not depression. 


Total employment is not far down from 
its all-time peak 


Congress exhibits more statesmanship 
than Truman. 


Note, particularly, its stand on labor 
legislation. 


Prediction: Stocks will start rising be- 
fore business. 


Wall Street invariably goes to extremes. 
Bearishness doubtless will be overdone. 


cd 
Competition promises to bring many 
more price reductions, but probably not 
drastic. 


Russia manifestly is on the run. 
Building costs will recede somewhat. 
Also real estate values. 


Has John L. Lewis reached his zenith 
as dictator? 


Two invaluable Senators: Taft and 
Byrd. 


A guess: Britain will find it necessary to 
devalue sterling. 


Oil and steel have accomplished 
wonders. 


Their stockholders haven’t fared com- 


mensurately. 


Hats off to Baruch for his outspoken- 
ness, calculated to incur White House 
wrath. 

Canada’s election results are reassuring. 
Rent pomggertmanite are inevitable. 


To Congress: Promptly — the 
North Atlantic pact. 


Fight fourth-round wage increases! 
Paul ‘Hoffman assuredly has patience. 
He has been given plenty of reason for 
resigning. 

Curb domestic but not ERP appropria- 
tions. 


Will the Communists prove able to run 


China successfully? Doubtful. 


Forbes 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


TRUMAN SHOULD TAKE HEED 


America’s two preeminent unofficial statesmen-citizens 
are ex-President Herbert Hoover and Bernard M. Baruch. 
Following on the heels of the Hoover Commission’s masterly 
recommendations for drastically reorganizing the administra- 
tion of government, Mr. Baruch has issued a damning in- 
dictment of the Truman Administration. The American 
people sit up and take notice when Mr. Baruch, recognized 
as our leading authority on the subject, charges, in straight- 
from-the-shoulder language, that the Truman Administra- 
tion has tragically failed to formulate and implement plans 
for “total mobilization,” a failure which he describes as 
“needless invitation to disaster.” He further declares: 

With the cold war dragging into its fourth year, we still lack 
any effective plan for the swiftest possible mobilization of our 
resources to insure reaching our allies in time. 

Instead of concentrating doggedly on attempting to force 
Congress to enact more and more Socialistic legislation, 
instead of adamantly insisting upon scrapping the Taft- 
Hartley Law and restoring the unconscionable and trouble- 
breeding Wagner Act, President Truman should show more 
interest in bringing about the measures so forcefully advo- 
cated by Bernard Baruch. Moreover, instead of blindly ad- 
vocating enormous increase in taxation, he should show 
more interest in effecting government economies. 

Thank heaven, America is rich, powerful. But there is a 
limit to its resources, to how far it should go in mulcting 
taxpayers, in subsidizing Socialism, in furnishing billions to 
strengthen “backward nations.” 


IS OUR ECONOMY DOOMED? 


America heretofore has been a land of opportunity, a land 
where industrious, frugal, able workers could start and 
develop successful businesses, enabling them to acquire 
some measure of wealth. This publication for more than a 
dozen years has sounded alarm over the future of our econ- 
omy, because of the “anti” attitude of Roosevelt’s “New 
Deal” and, now, Truman’s “Fair Deal.” The millions of 
individual and family savers who formerly furnished capital 
for employment-providing enterprises have been virtually 
on strike. Should this strike continue, the government would 
have to take over, wouldhave to perpetrate “nationaliza- 
tion” of this, that and the next industry, destroying the 
economic system which enabled America to attain dominant 
world leadership. 

Ponder these penetrating observations by Richard W. 
Courts, of Atlanta, Ga.: 

Up to some 12 years ago our Federal tax structure permitted 
a class of people to exist who, by hard work, ingenuity or luck, 
or some of all, had incomes in excess of the amounts necessary 
to live and pay taxes. This excess found its way into American 
industry by the purchase of common stocks. This not only sup- 
plied risk capital to industry but provided private ownership of 
industry. The mechanic, the farmer, the day laborer, the bus 
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driver, always had hope and often succeeded in becoming own- 
ers of industry. 

In future the U. S. Government is the potential owner. 

Is that what we want? Let’s make a decision. 

Who is being hurt? Not the rich man—the rich man has quit, 
he can live on accumulated wealth. Out of taxable income he 
has nothing to put into industry, and even if he did, plain com- 
monsense would dictate that he would be utterly foolish to 
take the risks with no return. 

These little men who start in business with nothing but the 
determination to work, sweat, save and build—the man who starts 
alone, works alone, saves a little, buys a new machine to increase 
his production, then employs two or three men—these little men 
who start as proprietorships, then partnerships, building out 
of earnings, knowing nothing about corporate structure—there 
are millions of them, there are some 3,700,000 tax returns of 
unincorporated businesses and only 500,000 returns of corpora- 
tions—these little men always struggling to get big, which have 
proved the backbone of our country for generations—these are 
the men who are being hurt. 

They haven’t a chance to build business from profits and they 
are unable to incorporate, because risk capital is low in supply 
and has no inducement to go into small business. 

The next class of people who are being hurt are men willing 
to work all hours of the day to carry the burdens placed on in- 
dustry and to enable the government to meet its burdens. 

It is interesting to note that for each $100 earned by a cor- 
poration before taxes, after said corporation pays 38% tax, if it 
then pays 45% of the remainder, namely, $27.90, as dividends, 
the stockholder in the $25,000 income bracket keeps as little as 
$13.41 of the $100 earned—the man in the $200,000 bracket 
keeps as little as $4.99, out of which State income and ad 
valorem taxes must be paid. Why should they want to own 
American industry! 

It is high time that government tax structure restored to the 
individual the ability to own and finance American industry. If 
American industry is not worth owning and fighting for, we 
can bank on it that U.S. Government obligations will not be 
worth 10 cents on the dollar! 

What can you and I do about it? There ‘is plenty to be ac- 
complished in visiting with our Senators and Congressmen. They 
are the chosen representatives of people throughout the land. 
There is where the power is. 


* 


No end justifies meanness. 
& 


BRITAIN’S DILEMMA 


Britain is confronted with a serious dilemma. Her dollar 
shortage recently has become more acute. Her relations with 
the United States have become somewhat strained by her 
signing of a five-year trade pact with Argentine, under 
which each country is permitted to furnish some $500,000,- 
000 exchange of exports. This trade treaty does not conform 
with ERP policies and principles, so much so that Admin- 
istrator Paul G. Hoffman has brought up the idea of sus- 
pending the generous aid planned for Britain. 

We do not endorse such drastic action, notwithstanding 
the provocation therefor. The grave realities facing Britain 
must be recognized. Were Britain to be ousted from the 
Marshall Plan, the grave probability is that the whole Euro- 

















pean recovery scheme would collapse, a prospect no 
thoughtful American could contemplate with equanimity. 

Our first and overwhelming consideration must be the 
fortifying of Western Europe against Russian attack. A 
break with Britain would assuredly endanger this primary 
objective. 

Nevertheless, Britain should not act highhandedly, should 
not flout the United States, but should, rather, make every 
possible concession short of wrecking her own economy. For 
one thing, the pound sterling is overvalued, as international 
exchange rates very clearly demonstrate. Whereas the 
pound is officially, artifically, pegged at $4.03%, it is worth 
only about $3.00 in New York. If devaluation of the pound 
would contribute importantly to modifying the critical 
Anglo-American situation, Britain’s statesmen should soberly 
consider taking such action. Also, Britain should think twice 
befor rejecting the ECA’s recommendations concerning freer 
trade among Western European countries. 


. 
Knockers hurt themselves most. 
x 


FAIRER DEAL FOR R.R.’s IMPERATIVE 


For your sake and mine, for the well-being of the nation, 
it is imperative that our railroads receive a fairer deal than 
they have received at the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, responding to the attitude of the Federal ad- 
ministration. “Transportation is civilization.” Every back- 
ward country has inadequate transportation. 

Just how have our own railroads fared since the New 
Deal took over? 

Theretofore leading railway stocks were among Amer- 
ica’s prime investments—New York Central, New Haven, 
Pennsylvania, etc. Look at them today. New York Central, 
for example, which sold in 1929 at $256 per share and 
paid dividends of $8, is today selling at $10 a share! “Back 
in 1916,” records the authoritative Railway Age, “railroad 
stocks at their high for the year on the Dow-Jones average 
sold at prices 6% above the average high for industrial 
stoeks. In 1949, the high of railroad stocks is 70% below 
that of the industrials.” 


One result is that it has been impossible for railroads 


to induce investors to subscribe for adequate amounts of 
new equity capital. 

This is not astonishing, seeing that railroad hourly wage 
rates since 1939 have increased 864%—and headed for 109% 
in the nearing advent of the 40-hour week; meanwhile 
fuel and other materials and supplies for the railroads 
have risen by more than 107%, whereas during the same 
10-year period freight rates have increased only 51% and 
passenger fares only 25%. 


Points out the Railway Age: 

Net operating income of all Class I roads in the first quarter 
(1949) was $128,000,000. This compares with a first quarter 
average of over $188,000,000 in the decade 1921-1930, inclu- 
sive, when a dollar was worth almost twice as much as now, 
and with over $142,000,000 in 1948. 


> “« 


President Truman’s “fair deal” encompasses only groups 
possessing large voting power, groups which were regarded 
as having been mainly responsible for his election to’ the 
Presidency—especially labor unioneers and farmers. Stock- 
holders have received not the slightest consideration. Nor 
have those who contribute most largely to maintenance 
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HAWAIIAN STRIKE—NAKED OUTRAGE 


On May 1, 2,000 members of accused Communist Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union went on strike in Hawaii..Since then no ships have 
been able to go into or sail out of Hawaii, except a handful 
by “courtesy” of the Union. As a result, 540,000 Americans 
on these vital outpost islands are being ruined financially, 
are smack up against a desperate food shortage. 

The entire population of this proposed 49th state is 
being brought to its knees by these 2,000, of whom only 
500 are American citizens! Read this—part of a published 
appeal from thousands of Islanders: 

This monopoly control of the destinies of over half-a-million 
people is being run and directed by Harry Bridges and his 
lieutenants. . . . These men, with lesser leaders, have decided 
that the business people of Hawaii are either going to run their 
ew according to ILWU orders, or be starved out and 
ruined. 

The same Union promises a sugar strike in the near future: 

Without tin for cans, our pineapple industry faces ruin. 

We do not believe that the makers oi labor laws ever en- 
visioned building up the power of a single union so as to enable 
it to legally throttle an ENTIRE community. 

We know that the people of the 48 states DO NOT KNOW 
what the people of Hawaii are up against—and we can’t seem 
to find anyone in America that gives a damn. 

Imagine—a handful of red-sympathizing Unioneers being 
able to terrorize, throttle a whole segment of the American 
people! 

By virtue of the injunctive clauses of the Taft-Hartley 
Act the President has the power to stop this outrage—yet 
he is apparently afraid for political reasons to make use of 
that power in an Act he has sworn to repeal. But is playing 
politics while 540,000 Americans dangle at the mercy of 
Harry Bridges smart?—MaLcoLm Forszs. 





of the government, payers of the most burdensome income 
taxes. 

All this cannot go on indefinitely, without bringing on 
that major economic crisis Russia predicts and ardently 
desires. 


BUSINESS STATESMANSHIP! 


A corporation owned a property it wanted to sell. This 
fact became known. It received an offer of $2,000,000. The 
president, an acute, live-wire business statesman, eager, of 
course, to obtain the highest price possible, unostentatiously, 
invited for a game of golf another possible bidder. When 
news of this golf game reached the original bidder, he 
promptly raised his offer by $450,000. 

That golf game netted $450,000 to the corporation presi- 
dent’s stockholders! 


CANADA IS SOLVENT 


Canada is a:aong the soundest nations in the world today. 
Canadians resemble the Swiss in vital respects: they are 
industrious, frugal, level-headed. Their legislative bodies 
consistently reflect this. 

Not one Communist was elected in the recent Canadian 
election. Louis St. Laurent, who succeeded the venerable 
W. L. Mackenzie King as Liberal Prime Minister, won by 
a landslide. Under him, Canada can be depended upon to 
continue the thoroughgoing cooperation with the United 
States which has existed for years. 
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This remarkable instrument steps up production 
for Michigan non-ferrous foundry 


NE of the largest producers of 

propellers for outboard and in- 
board motors had trouble in the 
foundry with porous castings. 

A Cities Service combustion spe- 
cialist was called in for consultation. 
With the aid of the Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover instrument 
he soon found that the trouble was 


due to the presence of excess air in 
the furnace gases and offered sug- 
gestions to correct the situation. 
Result: Scrap loss was reduced from 
4100 to 471 lbs. and effected a sav- 
ing of $2359. 

Countless cases of similar results 
are now on file. If your operation 
includes industrial furnaces and 


heat treating units of any size or 
type, you too can profit from such 
service. Write today for a free 
demonstration. 


FREE! A fact-filled booklet entitled “Com- 
bustion Control for Industry” is available 
upon request. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 448, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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ROUGH RIDE FOR BOSSES 


Proxy fights rock management as owners take 
bit in their teeth, unseat executive riders 


STORM SIGNALS ARE FLYING all along 
the corporate front these days as a hur- 
ricane of stockholder discontent sweeps 
some managements into the discard, 
lashes many others who are just about 
weathering the blast. Pressure areas: 
sagging profits, dividend policies, man- 
agement practices. For a while, high 
post-war profits had stockholders shout- 
ing management hosannas. But as the 
boom subsided and the profit tide 
ebbed they became restive, began to 
sharpen their axes for some executive 
head-chopping. To add to the con- 
fusion, even managements started 
squabbling among themselves. 

Latest scrap was the Eversharp blow- 
off. Beginning as an internal manage- 
ment policy eg it rapidly devel- 
oped into headline news. Ev 
directors, increasingly critical of Board 
Chairman Martin L. Strauss II, and 
unhappy over the red-ink performance 
of their writing iristrument division— 
its ball-point pen has had rough riding 
—sent out the usual request for proxies. 
A conventional enough procedure, but 
it was accompanied by a time-bomb: a 
letter stating that Strauss had virtually 
committed executive hara-kiri by agree- 
ing to curtailment of his authority. 

Out Of A Job. Refusing to be the 
“fall guy” in the affair, Strauss quickly 
denied the agreement, withdrew as 
company proxy representative. Then, 
adding what he felt was insult to in- 
jury, his erstwhile cohorts called a spe- 
cial directors meeting and abolished his 
job, right after he had joined forces 
with an independent stockholder com- 
mittee to buck the Board. Final deci- 
sion will be reached at a stockholder 
meeting set for July 15 by court order. 

In a contest to be decided this 
month, Fairchild Engine & Aircraft 
Corp. is sparring with founder Sher- 
man M. Fairchild. Seeing red at a pro- 
posal to pay Board Chairman J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., an annual $25,000 retire- 


« ment allowance, Fairchild roared into 


a. 


action, mustered enough proxies to 
force ey agers of two meetings 
for lack of a quorum, finally agreed to 
represent his proxies and enter an op- 
position slate for the Board of Di- 
rectors. In the interim he’s won over 
two disaffected company officials, and 
Ward has announced cancellation of 
the disputed provision. Fairchild isn’t 
letting things drop there, however, 
plans to press his fight to eliminate 
other alleged abuses. 


A management group that recently 
came a cropper after internecine strife 
was Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 
when stockholders gave the nod to an 
opposition slate of directors. Trouble 
started when a company director began 
feuding with company president F. E. 
Lyford over earnings, dividend policy, 
and the merits of his executive leade - 
ship. Final showdown: one new presi- 
dent and 13 directors for the victors, 
eight directors for the vanquished. 


No Shellacking. A brighter outcome * 


for a beleaguered management oc- 
curred in the Nu-Enamel Corp. case, 
when the company escaped a shellack- 
ing from stockholders peeved over pol- 
icies and earnings. They also opposed 
the proposed sale of a subsidiary. After 
a dispute over the validity of some 
ponies, this fracas wound up in the 
ands of a Master of Chancery, who 
decided in favor of the company. 

A partially successful flank attack 
was executed upon the hapless Hudson 
& Manhattan R.R. Co. when dissidents 
managed to land some of their repre- 
sentatives on the board, effected a man- 
agement reshuffle after reaching an 
agreement with the company. They 
werent able to oust as many incum- 
bents as they would have liked, how- 
ever. Growled one malcontent: We'll 
still get them guys out.” 

Earnings Headache. Such skirmish- 
ing is no novelty to H.&M., which is 
currently suffering from a severe case 
of low earnings—for two decades it has 
watched helplessly while bridges and 
tunnels syphoned off its under-the-Hud- 
son commuter traffic. 

Another committee-ridden transpor- 
tation outfit, the Third Avenue Transit 
Corp., in addition to poor earnings, in- 
adequate fares, and labor difficulties, 
has also been having trouble with pro- 
tective bondholder groups who peti- 
tioned for reorganization. The com- 
pany finally took matters into its own 
hands, filed a voluntary bankruptcy 
petition which the court granted. 

A much happier wind-up was ex- 
perienced by Illinois Central R.R., 
when management successfully fought 
off a minority attempt to replace its 
slate of candidates. The dissenters, stat- 
ing that their dispute was with fiscal 
policy rather than operating manage- 
ment, wanted resumption of common 
dividends. Complicating the situation 
was a suit brought in behalf of pre- 
ferred stockholders asking that com- 
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mon dividends be enjoined agp alleged 
arrears were paid up. common 
group lost nit ge but President Wayne 
Johnston tossed them a sop: “Should 
we continue to have earnings relatively 
adequate, it may be that 
when and if this case is successfully 


. terminated the directors will promptly 


ive consideration to the resumption of 
ividends on the common.” 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. also felt 
the whiplash of stockholder displeas- 
ure recently when a ial committee 
clamored for another meeting, question- 
ing the legality of the newly elected 
board. This action arose from a suit 
filed by a trustee for debenture hold- 
ers demanding payment because of an 
alleged violation of an agreement cov- 
ering payments to certain creditors. 

Watchful Waiting. The company 

titioned for reorganization, was tem- 

rarily blocked by injunction, a stock- 
folder group maintaining the step was 
unnecessary. However, court 
sion was finally granted, the election 
upheld, and a weer There- 
upon a protective older commit- 
tee was formed, which is now waiting 
further developments. 

Long-time sufferer of proxy fights, 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. success- 
fully countered another foray in Febru- 
ary by stockholders who complained 
about “lack of information, lack of divi- 
dends,” at the same time loudly as- 
serted their lack of confidence in man- 
agement. Now licking its wounds, this 


up is “biding its time,” postpanin g 
aad attacks Evhile they w “the 
course of profits.” . 

More Head-Chopping. Another re- 
cent management victory was scored 
by Montgomery Ward’s embattled 
board chairman, Sewell Avery. After 
decapitating his entire executive staff 
in a running fight over policies, he was 
refused support at the annual meeting 
by the Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
controlling 104,000 shares. As with 
many previous battles, Ave monies 
to win this one too. Backed by satisfied 
stockholders, he easily routed his crit- 
ics, picked a whole new list of officers. 

In a delayed action case, Curtiss- 
Wright has just finished cleaning out 
its managerial roost. Shaken by a stock- 
holder revolt which barely missed suc- 
ceeding a year ago, Chairman Vaughan 
and President Jordan recently resigned, 
and investment banker Paul V. Shields 
took over the dual role of chairman 
and chief executive officer to finish 
the job of internal reorganization. 
Shields promptly reassured stockhold- 
ers: “There are no problems facing 
your corporation that hard work and in- 
telligent effort cannot solve.” 

Meanwhile, selection of a president 
to coordinate the manufacturing oper- 
ations of several of the company’s Divi- 
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sions was being deferred until manage- 
ment studies determined how they 
could “best be employed to the benefit 
of the corporation and the stock- 
holders.” , 

Many other firms, both small. and 
large, have felt the sting of stockholder 
disdain in the last several months. In 
some cases, where management wasn't 
ousted, proposals embodying executive 
recommendations were given short 
shrift. In others, protective committees 
bucked management, either brought 
them into court or raised hob at an- 
nual meetings. 

Trend? Shrewd financial forecasters, 
closely studying these phenomena, pre- 
dict their intermittent recurrence. Rea- 
sons: as competition stiffens more nian- 
agement weaknesses will be revealed; 
changing markets will begin to accentu- 
ate differences in corporate earnings. 

Fewer and fewer stockholders, ap- 
parently, will be inclined to string along 
with management as the going gets 
tougher, dividends get slimmer. 


“BELL RINGER” 


AT&T prexy rings “party 
line” bell, pushes drive 
for top service, low cost 


BUSINESS MEN USE many shibboleths, 
but pee none so persistently as the 
word “service.” Smoothest and most 
successful exponent of this typically 
American concept is the ubiquitous 
Bell System, a 10-billion-dollar Go- 
liath which pridefully dedicates its 
656,000 workers and 32 million-phone 
network to the public service. 

For years one man has personified 
the telephone business: 23-year A.T.&T. 
President Walter S. Gifford (see 
Forses, May 15, 1948), who stepped 
up to a specially created board chair- 
manship in February, ’48, switched the 
network's presidential post over to 
Leroy A. Wilson. 

“Party Line." A personable, easy- 
mannered Hoosier, Wilson genially 
epitomizes A.T.&T.’s service concept, 
has had no trouble following the “party 
line” expounded by Gifford 22 years 
ago: “To furnish the best possible ser- 
vice at the lowest cost.” 

ilson climbed into the company’s 
top spot at a critical moment, when 
the System was in the midsi of its post- 
war scramble to find room on its: lines 
for a multi-million customer backlog. 
Unlike most companies, which decide 
for themselves when and how far to 
expand, as a sag lic agency 


A.T.&T. must, willy- , keep pace 
with demand. A capitalistic paradox, 
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the System is the largest free enter- 
prise operation in the world, at the 
same time is the most regulated, hav- 
ing to cope with the F.C.C., the S.E.C., 
over two-score state regulatory bodies, 
innumerable local statutes. Adding to 
its burdens, at the war’s end it faced 
three new obstacles: unprecedented de- 
mand, overloaded facilities, inflated op- 
erating costs. 

From Clerk . . . The man picked to 
hurdle these barriers is a 48-year-old 
native of Terre Haute, Ind., who began 


In 1946 he was tapped for the financial 
vice-presidency, after two years’ watch- 
ing was finally moved up to replace 
Gifford (64), who was nearing retire- 


*ment age. 


As financial vice-president Wilson 
evolved A.T.&T.’s current capital ex- 
pansion program—$2% billion of new 
money has already been raised—and 
he’s just wound up the biggest corpo- 
rate financing job in American corpo- 
rate history: a $395 million convertible 
debenture issue. 





WILSON AND STOCKHOLDER 
“A reasonable return” 


on the System’s periphery in 1922—he 
joined Indiana Bell Tel. as a traffic 
clerk a week after graduating from 
Rose Polytechnic Institute as a civil 
engineer—within seven years had bur- 
rowed his way to the heart of the tele- 
phone world, moving to A.T.&T.’s New 
York offices as a traffic engineer in 
1929. 

Wilson’s abilities, in a series of in- 
creasingly complex jobs, were good 
enough to get him upped to a vice- 
presidency in 1944, where his duties 
ee the tip-off to the post-war prob- 
ems expected by the company. His 
job: to study the revenue needs of the 
Bell System, and to help promote un- 
derstanding of the whole subject by 
telephone users, employees, and the 
public. 

. . . To President. Characteristically, 
the Bell brass were evidently killing 
two birds with one stone: delving into 
future problems and sizing up a po- 
tential top executive. It was Wilson's 
first major test, and he didn’t flunk it. 
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Unusually gregarious for a_ statis- 
tician, Wilson likes people quite as well 
as big graphs and symbols. Since his 
teen-age years as a scout leader group 
activities have been the hall-mark of 
his life. Active’ on the campus during 
his college days, for years after his 
graduation he spent most of his vaca- 
tions visiting various universities, talk- 
ing to student groups, studying fra- 
ternity problems, and trying to help 
student organizations to become more 
useful. : 

The Extrovert Is An Asset. This sort 
of social-mindedness is highly prized at 
A.T.&T., which regards the capable ex- 
trovert as a goodwill asset, particularly 
when the ticklish subject of rate in- 
creases comes up. Despite the com- 
pany’s delicate priming of its custom- 
ers, opposition to recent rate boosts has 
been quite bitter in some localities, and 
Wilson has spent a lot of time in the 
last few months explaining patiently 
that “We must not only meet the in- 
creased costs of labor and materials 




















ee 


[2% times the last pre-war year] and 
the depreciation charges on the higher 
investment, but must also pay to in- 
vestors a reasonable return on the al- 
most doubled amount of capital needed 
to provide service.” A smooth talker, 
he’s been able to persuade many a 
penny-pinching customer that he’s 
right, has already managed to push 
through increases totaling some $218 
million. 

Applications for another $230 mil- 
lion are now pending. 

A.T.&T. presidents seem to have un- 
usual capacities for hard work and long 
hours. Wilson conforms to the tradi- 
tion. Aware that he was stepping into a 

air of big management shoes when 
Pe succeeded Gifford, he was overly 


conscientious at the start, capped a 
long business day with long hours of 
homework. When his associates hinted 
that he was overdoing it, he slowed 

, down a bit, today is thinking of taking 
a much-needed vacation—his first in 
several years. 

Success Recipe. Wilson’s business 
philosophy boils down to two simple 
fundamentals: “Success,” he says, “de- 
pends on . . . first, the ability of the 
individual to analyze a situation and 
decide what should be done. 

“Second, his or her capacity and 
courage to get it done.” 

In his surge to the i spot at 
A.T.&T. Wilson has already demon- 
strated that he is amply endowed with 
both qualities. 





PREFABRICATED HOMES, widely 
touted at the war’s end as a ready- 
made remedy for housing headaches, 
have not proved to be quite the 
panacea they were cracked up to be 
(in 1948 only about 40,000 units 
were turned out). Antiquated build- 
ing codes and labor union antagon- 
ism, among other factors, have com- 
bined to keep the industry from 
fulfilling the Tonten forecasts of its 
exponents. Now, however, a Bakers- 
field, Cal., building supply dealer, 
Hugh Curran, has come up with 
what he feels is an answer that will 
satisfy everyone, except prefab pro- 
ducers: factory-built frame houses, 
delivered complete—not in piece-by- 
piece prefab style—and ready to live 
in 


Curran’s Mobilhome Corp. is cur- 
rently turning out a house a day, 
and every one has union blessing. 
Price, installed, runs from $4,700 to 
$8,550, including concrete founda- 
tion and sidewalks. Because Curran’s 
total payroll is small—55 people, in- 
cluding office staff—he’s able to keep 
costs down, insists he can sell five 
and six-room homes profitably at less 





Rival for Prefabs 





than the average contractor can bid 
for comparable on-site construction. 

Curran believes any city of 50,000 
or more can support one of his 
“house factories,” is backing his 


judgment by pushing branches 
throughout the country. He has al- 
ready licensed plants in a score of 
cities, from Los Angeles to Milwau- 
kee, has many more in the talking 
stage. 

With the franchise, each new 
plant gets the use of Mobilhome’s 
patents, specifications and guidance 
in erecting and operating the assem- 
bly line. 

Delivery of the homes can be 
made over any 26-foot-wide road. 
Vertical clearance: 15 to 18 feet. 
Curran has successfully moved his 
houses over mountain grades, nar- 
row country roads, even across farm 
fields with no roads at all. Longest 
haul: 200 miles. r 

Since each plant is a home-town 
industry—locally financed and con- 
trolled—homes are designed from the 
start to meet all local building codes. 
Result: few financing difficulties, 
either by bank or FHA. 
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“NAME GAME” 


What’s in a name? Money, 
say list brokers as they 
add yours to their files 


EVERYONE HAS HEARD THE story of the 
idiot boy who, when asked how he 
managed to find a lost horse whose 
trail had eluded the neighborhood 
farmers, replied with simple logic: 
“Well, I just asked myself, “Where 
would I go if I was a horse?’ And I 
went there, an’ there he was.” 

According to Walter Drey, Manhat- 
tan mailing list broker, this ancient tale 
illustrates exactly the way his business 
operates. Drey finds customers for his 
en by imagining where he would be 
if he were a customer. As a result of 
his efforts, and those of his competi- 
tors, if you should respond to an ad- 
vertisement for a book on camp craft, 
for instance, you can shortly expect a 
mail bombardment of a variety of bro- 
chures hawking such related items as 
fishing lodges, canoes, outboard motors, 
outdoor clothing, pipes, and smoking 
tobacco. The theory behind this bar- 
rage is that anyone interested in cam 
ing is probably interested in all the 
other impedimenta associated with the 
outdoor life. 

For Rent. Drey is the fellow who per- 
suades the camp book publishers to 
rent their list of buyers to various other 
manufacturers. Their fee: from $10 to 
$20 for each 1,000 names supplied. 
Drey, as broker, takes a 20% cut. 

A member of the National Council 
of Mailing List Brokers (total member- 
ship, 12), Drey is one of the better 
known brokers, or mailing list coun- 
selors, as the profession prefers to call 
itself. In a small, desk-crammed office 
he and seven staffers ride herd on 
some 1,000 lists, one-fifth of which he 
has compiled himself. The balance are 
owned by publishers and other organi- 
zations which do mail order selling, are 
available to him on a commission basis, 
as with the camp book list. 

Drey concentrates on individuals 
who have bought things by mail, in this 
respect is only vaguely in the same 
business as the big list-compiling houses 
such as W. S. Ponton and Boyd City 
Dispatch, which work from established 
sources such as telephone books, busi- 
ness directories, and qr 

From Bedsprings To Jewelry. The big 
compilers will sell you outright—for up 
to $18.50 a thousand—lists of such cate- 
gories as jewelry dealers, bedspring 
manufacturers, filling station owners, 
etc. But if you want to sell by mail 
direct to the consumer, the list broker 
is your man. 
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Midget operators compared with the 
big compilers, the brokers nevertheless 
have.a good profit pitch of their own. 
Drey more or less specializes in names 
with a business or financial background. 
In the use of publishers’ lists he has two 
ways of earning his daily dollar: (1) 
direct rental; 92) bringing two list 
owners together for a mutual exchange. 
In either case he makes his commission, 
which mounts into money when lists of 
50-100,000 are swapped around. 

List owners themselves, though 
rather choosy about who uses their 
property, nevertheless like the rental 
income from it—it helps pay the clerical 
costs of keeping the lists up-to-date. As 
a rule, magazine publishers won't 
peddle current subscription lists, but 
aren't averse to pocketing a profit on 
the unfaithful whose subscriptions have 
expired. . 

Idiotic? Rentals are the routine, but 
Drey gets most fun out of his idiot boy 
tactics. One recent case occurred when 
Time International wanted to find intel- 
ligent, reasonably well-to-do Europeans 
who could read English. Drey, acting 
on the assumption that any European 
member of an American scientific, eco- 
nomic, or social society could surely 
meet the requirement, is currently wad- 
ing through all the directories of these 
organizations, copying every name with 
a foreign address—some 25,000 have 
been booked to date. Result: Time In- 
ternational is getting good returns on its 
mailing. 

A small operator like Drey has to be 
careful about lists he compiles himself. 
To make a profit he must either sell 
them outright—sometimes at a good stiff 

rice—or else figure on at least three or 
as rentals. Therefore, if someone 
asked him for a compilation of pros- 
pects for a parents’ magazine he'd prob- 
ably decline, turn the job over to an 
outfit specializing in birth lists. 

As go-between for both list owner 
and user, the broker has to guarantee 
that both are getting a square deal. To 
make sure a list is up-to-date, and that 
no listings have died or moved away, 
owners are required to state how long 
it has been since it was last “cleaned.” 
Since an average mailing costs an ad- 
vertiser about $50 a thousand, he’s not 
too keen about soliciting tombstones. 

Dummy Device. Another problem is 
the unscrupulous character who copies 
a rented list, uses it over again without 
paying a second fee. Owners keep such 
pirating down by sprinkling dummy 
names through their lists. Any mail re- 
ceived by a dummy is checked to see 
that the name’s use has been paid for, 
and that the user isn’t sending un- 
authorized material through the mail. 
But odd twists occur from time to 
time. One owner, who had rented his 
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list to publishers Prentice-Hall for the 
promotion of a new book, was startled 
a few months later to find his dummy 
receiving more literature from that 
reputable firm. Checking up on what 
he considered a shocking situation, he 
found his “dummy” on the publisher’s 
own master list of book buyers. Then, 
shame-faced, he remembered he had 
been so fascinated by the company’s 
original brochure that he had absent- 
mindedly ordered the book himself—in 
the dummy’s name. 

"The Cost To Get." In spite of all 
the build-up, of course, nobody guar- 
antees that mailing lists are going to 
dump millions of dollars into the users’ 
coffers. The most that the brokers will 
guarantee in rash moments is “the cost 
to get.” In other words, if you're sell- 
ing a $5 book and put $3,000 into 
direct mail advertising with an appro- 

riate list, you should sell at least 600 
ks, or $3,000 worth. Beyond this, 

as in other forms of advertising, you 
have to depend on the glitter of your 
approach or the appeal of your product. 

As for the latter, Walter Drey fig- 
ures that the stable of names he has 
corraled in idiot boy fashion makes a 


pretty snappy package. 


SALES REPORT 


FORBES writer spends 
day with salesman, al- 
most finds new career 


MANAGING EpiTor, 

Forses Magazine of Business, 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Dear Boss: 

Today I almost became another Wil- 
lie Loman, “out there in the blue, rid- 
ing on a shoeshine and a smile.” Yep, 
if it weren't for the wear and tear on 
legs and arches (which has laid me 


-up), I might have become a vacuum 


cleaner salesman. So I’m crazy? Look, 
Boss, do you know what sales pressure 
is? Real, honest-to-goodness buyer's 
market sales pressure? Well, neither did 
I until I a into Air-Way’s New 
York office at 8:15 this morning, all set 
to attend their daily sales meeting and 
start “My Day With a Vacuum Cleaner 
Salesman.” 

He Laughs, But Listens. Right off the 
bat this fellow Hyman Kriss, their sales 
manager, starts giving me a song and 
dance about becoming one. of their 
salesmen. I laugh—ha-ha—but I listen. 
Why should I want to be a salesman? 
Kriss tells me 30 out of 150 of their 
men make $1,000 a month. So now I 
know one reason for being a salesman. 

But the “boys” are waiting for the 
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meeting to start. Kriss slaps me on the 
back and I go in and sit down. In a 
minute he breezes in, clapping his 
hands like crazy—everybody claps. 
Kriss bangs into a pep talk, and pretty 
soon guys are jumping up telling each 
other how they sell Air-Ways hand- 
over-fist. Everybody cisps (me too). 
Then Kriss hands out pay checks—$305, 
$200, $160—and starts talking about 
free fishing trips, prize automobiles, 
and things like that. Then the meeting 
is over, everybody starts clapping 
again, and I find myself with a cleaner 
under my arm ready to start work—as 
a “trainee,” not a reporter. 

I pick Bernard (“Rocky”) Stone, one 
of their best, to break me in. He’s 30, 
a former air navigator with 31 bomber 
missions. He’s also an ex-hair dresser. 
His selling mate is Bob Musorofiti, 27, 
a Navy vet now earning $100 per with 
Air-Way. Both have two kids, both 
are carefree individuals. After a quick 
coffee we pile into “Rocky's” car and 
head for the Bronx, park the car in the 
1400 block on Wadhington Ave. and 
climb out. 


Everyone's A Prospect. So help me, 
Boss, Rocky starts selling before he’s 
half out of the car. “Ever see one of 
those before?” he smiles at a fellow 
who stops to glance at the cleaner ly- 
ing on the sidewalk. “No,” he says, and 
Rocky’s selling day — Right away 
he starts talking up his cleaner and 
pressing the man for a demonstration. 

That's how it was all day, Boss. 
Stone never left a stone unturned. 
(Haw!) Anybody who showed the 
slightest interest in his cleaner was due 
for a pitch. He never quit easy, either 
—no matter how hard a prospect tried 
to dodge the issue he was always in 
there punching. Once a door was op- 
ened to him the housewife had a tough 
job closing it (he fights clean, than 
Boss—no “footsies” ) . 

Here are a few typical “Stonisms”: 
Lady: “I'm busy.” Stone: “The demon- 
stration takes only five minutes.” Lady: 
“Tve got a vacuum cleaner.” Stone: 
“What kind, Ma’am? Let me show you 
how you do less work with an Air- 
hei Ludy: “Tm going out.” Stone: 
“When will you be in? Tomorrow? 
Saturday? Next.week? What time shall 
I call, Ma’amP Seven o'clock be all 
right? Fine. I'll bring a brand new 
machine—just for you.” 

The Pitch. To Rocky, that was an 
appointment. Boss, he treated that neb- 
ulous date with the same respect as an 
engraved invitation to the White 
House. “The important thing,” he says, 
“is to get the cleaner in the house. 
When I come around next week she'll 
let me in. She’s gotta. She helped make 
the date.” 

But I'm ahead of my story. On the 




















street, Bob and Rocky choose apart- 
ment houses and we say “so leng” to 
Bob until lunch. Rocky and I start 
% he carrying the cleaner and I the 
it. 


“Once we get inside the house, don’t 
say anything,” he tells me. “You might 
get them talking about something and 
that would take their mind off me— 
get it?” 

The "Gimmick." Getting the house- 
wife to open the door is no easy nut 
to crack. Rocky has his own system. 
He knocks, and when the housewife 
calls “Who is it?” he makes with some- 
thing that sounds like “Erick” in a loud 
voice. “Who?” says the Lady, and he 
comes back with “Shmerick.” The first 
time he pulled this I must have looked 
my confusion, because he added, sotto- 
voce, “You gotta jumble it up so’s they 
can't get what youre selling.” Then, 
in answer to another muffled question, 
he calls: 

“Service, Ma'am. Free service to 
everyone in the building.” 

That usually gets her, and she opens 
the door a crack. Rocky exploits this, 
Air-Way in hand (“You can’t set it 
down--she might close the door while 
you're pickin’ it up”), starts a fast pat- 
ter about cleaning her rug, etc. Taken 
completely by storm, the housewife 
either lets him in or Rocky ends up 
with an “appointment.” If the door is 
slammed in his face (seldom) he 
shrugs, goes on to the next one. His 


biggest hurdle is finding people at 





home. For Stone, the sun shines vu 
rainy days. 

Once inside the house Rocky slips 
into high gear. Boss, that guy's line fas- 
cinates me; to go into it would take 10 
pages. When my legs and arches get 
back their strength I'll give you and the 
boys an idea of his patter. I dunno, 
though, I could never match Rocky’s 
look of amazement as he uncovers a 
pile of dust from a “sample” sofa seat 
or rug section. Honest, he looks at it as 
though it’s the biggest pile of vermin- 
infested dirt he’s ever run across. The 
woman squirms and he shakes his head 
sadly. 

And The Clincher. “Lady,” he saya, 
“that’s unhealthy. You've got children 
—little babies—do you want them crawl- 
ing around in that?” Then she usually 
mumbles something about having just 
cleaned it, which is exactly what he 
wants her to say. 

He widens the breach with another 
demonstration. 

It’s hard work, Boss. Rocky talks a 
blue streak for a solid half hour, juggles 
all sorts of appliances, pulls the ma- 
chine apart, puts it back together again, 
and thinks up fresh angles of attack in 
the meantime. 

And get this, Boss: Stone knows bis 
product—forward, backward, and in- 
side out. He never gives the same dem- 
onstration twice. 

“If you get too pat,” he says, “you 
get thrown off base too easy.” Good 
point, eh? 





PROSPECT AND SALESMAN 
Like an invitation to the White House? 
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You should see him maneuver a 
demonstration while competing against 
television and radio programs, house- 
hold chores, etc. Getting into a house 
is so important to him that he exploits 
everything in sight: he'll discuss base- 
ball, radio programs, old friends, chil- 
dren (he flashes pictures of his own), 
and gets on the right side of a prospect 
with smatterings of Spanish, French, 
Jewish, and Italian . We got so chummy 
in one place we ended up sitting down 
to a cozy cup of Turkish coffee, with 
Rocky calling the housewife “Mama.” 

Every now and then he meets as 
good as he gives. To make one sale he 
actually had to cut the housewife’s hair, 
trim her daughter’s, and buy a shirt! 
But it paid off. She also told him to go 
to see her sister, who always buys 
everything she does. Almost 20% of his 
business comes from recommendations 
like that. 

"Knock On Any Door.” During the 
day we knocked on about 50 doors. 
Many women weren't home, but Rocky 
mene to get about 15 of them to 
open the door with his “Erick-Shmerick” 
double-talk. He gave a total of five 
complete demonstrations, which is nor- 
mal for him, even though it was a short 
working day. He made five “appoint- 
ments,” only one sale, which is below 
his par. Two of the appointments 
looked like sure things to me, and 
Rocky was positive of them. They're 
all he needs to clinch the fishing trip 
to Peconic Bay, this month’s prize. His 
other trophies: automobile tires, a din- 
ner set, radio, luggage, $50 cash, a 
camping outfit, a trip to Toledo (where 
they manufacture Air-Ways), and a 
handbag. 

He sure plugs for these prizes, often 
clinches a sale by mentioning that he 
needs “only one more sale” to win. 
Says Rocky: “You gotta keep plug- 
ging—every day. When you make a 
sale, forget about it and start plugging 
for the next one. Don’t take time off for 
movies, or going swimming. Just keep 

lugging.” 

"It Ain't Hay." I guess that’s pi Bg 
averages around $175 a week, which 
ain't hay, Boss. This buyer’s market is 
terrific. The Air-Way Electric appli- 
ance Corp. has almost doubled its busi- 
ness since “47, and is still booming 
along—some men sell 10 or 11 vacuum 
cleaners a week! I’m sold, Boss. I guess 
it must be in my blood—if not my 
arches. Maybe I should have been a 
salesman? Rocky says so. 

Well, so long, Boss, just as soon as 
I recuperate I'll get back in harness. 
Let me know if you'll need me for a 
rewrite on this. 

Yours in a vacuum, 
A frustrated salesman. 

P.S. What's good for a charley horse, 
Boss? 
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CULTURE QUIZ 


Top execs run third in 
3-way “‘literacy test.” 
Profs win, Senators place 


How SHARP IS THE OLD saw about the 
American business man being a com- 
pletely uncultured animal? To find out, 
ForBEs sent a list of 49 titles to 100 
leading corporation executives, 100 
college presidents, and all 96 Senators, 
asked each group to check off those 
they had read—either in whole or in 
part. 
The 49 are recognized classics, rated 
by scholars as among the world’s great- 
est books. 

As might be expected, the college 
prexies came out best—they averaged 
34 books read, either completely or in 
part—but the Senators and business men 
did surprisingly well, scoring 26.4 and 
26.1 respectively. The figures are based 
on returns from 35 educators, 24 execu- 
tives, 18 lawmakers. 

Four Read Them All. The college 
presidents also had the champion in- 
dividual book readers, four saying they 
had read all or parts of all 49 books, 
compared with 42 for the top business 
man and only 38 for the leading Sena- 
tor. 

Low man on our score-sheet was the 
college president who checked only one 
book, the Bible, scribbled a note to the 
effect that university presidents don’t 
have time to read these days. Next in 
line was a business man, who admitted 
having read only four books on the list. 
The least number of classics claimed by 
any Senator was 12. 





THe Wor.p’s GREATEST 
Calvin and Aeschylus weren't popular 


No. | Was No. |. Most read books, 
in all three groups, were the Bible (No. 
1 on the list), Hamlet, Robinson Cru- 
soe, and Romeo and Juliet. The execu- 
tives and Senators also cited Paradise 
Lost as a common favorite, and the Sen- 
ators and college men were agreed on 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Macbeth. The 
college presidents had a cultural exclu- 
sive on Emerson’s Essays, which was 


checked just as often as was the Bible. 

Books having the least readership 
were, among the business men: Calvin's 
Institutes of the Christian Religion—one 
mention; the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Buddhist Suttas—each with two read- 
ers; Newton’s Principia—three readers; 
and Mendel’s Principles of Heredity— 
four. Among the college presidents: the 
Buddhist Suttas and the Bhagavad-Gita 





The Bible 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet 

Works of Aristotle 

Homer’s Iliad 

. Darwin’s Origin of Species 

. Dante’s Divine Comedy 

. Plato’s Republic 

. Goethe’s Faust 

. Confucian Classics—Confucius 
10. Milton’s Paradise Lost 

11. Cervantes’ Don Quixote 

12. The Koran—Mohammed 

13. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 

14, Newton's Principia Mathematica 
15. Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 
16. Virgil’s Aeneid 

17. Tolstoy’s War and Peace 

18. Marx’s Capital 

19. Homer’s Odyssey 


CONBDBUMUP ONE 





Forty-Nine of the World’s Great 


20. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 

21. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire 

22. Bacon’s Novum Organum 

23. Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 

24. Buddhist Suttas—Buddha 

25. Aesop's Fables 

26, Smith’s Wealth of Nations 

27. Montaigne’s Essays 

28. Hugo’s Les Miserables 

29. Plato’s Phaedo 

30. Mendel’s Principles of Heredity 

$1. Arabian Nights (Burton Trans- 
lation) 

32. Shakespeare’s King Lear 

33. Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae 

34. Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound 

35. Bhagavad-Gita (Hindu 
Sources ) 


Books 


36, Calvin’s Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion 


37. Rousseau’s Social Contract 

38. Plutarch’s Lives 

39. Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England 


40. Book of Common Prayer 
(Ancient Service Books) 


41. Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

42. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 

43. Shakespeare’s Macbeth 

44. Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations 

45. Emerson’s Essays 

46. Sophocles’ Antigone 

47. Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 

48. Thucydides’ History of Pelopon- 
nesian War 


49. Dickens’ David Copperfield 
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—four and five readers respectively; and 
Calvin’s Institutes—eight. At the bottom 
of the Senatorial list were the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita—no readers, Aeschylus’ Pro- 
metheus—one mention; Newton’s Prin- 
cipia—two; Bacon’s Organum—two; and 
Sophocles’ Oedipus—two. 

Recommended Reading. A few a 
appended a postscript to their replies, 
2a othier books they felt 
should be included on any list of “the 
world’s greatest.”. Their choices: Du- 
Nouy’s Human Destiny (two men- 
tions); T. S. Eliot’s Notes Toward a 
Definition of Culture; Stace’s Destiny 
of Western Man; Toynbee’s Study of 
History; Sandburg’s Lincoln; Beve- 
ridge’s Marshall; Kravchenkow’s I 
Chose Freedom; Flynn’s As Men Go 
Marching and The Roosevelt Myth; 
Garet Garrett's The Driver; and D. J. 
Brewers The World’s Best Orations 
and The World’s Best Essays. 

For Forses readers who want to 
compare their own literary backgrounds 
with that of the country’s leading edu- 
cators, executives, and lawmakers, our 
list of 49 classics is here printed. 


PERFECT SCORE 


Backer for new business 
scores 1.000 average: 13 
hits in 13 times at bat 


OFFHAND YOUD THINK American Re- 
search & Development Co. had two 
strikes against it before it even started 
in business. First, its founders seemed 
motivated more by long-range idealism 
than the practical lure of profits. Sec- 
ond, its paradoxical goal was to pro- 
vide a “safe” outhet for “risk” capital. 
‘That was three years ago. Now, on its 
third anniversary, the company is still 
batting a healthy 1.000 in its role as 
patron of promising new enterprises. 
Senatorial Stimulus. The original idea 
for a venture capital investment firm 
came from Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
(Rep., Vt.). As president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, 1944-46, 
Flanders began to worry about the way 
the country’s investment: money was 
pouring into investment trusts and in- 
surance companies, which perforce had 
to follow very conservative investment 
policies. As he saw it: “The post-war 
Esaety of America depends in a 
arge measure on finding financial sup- 
port for the comparatively small per- 
centage of new ideas and developments 
which give promise of expanded pro- 
duction and employment, and an in- 
creased standard of living for the 
American people. We cannot float along 
indefinitely on the enterprise and vision 





PRESIDENT DOoRIOT 
No Santa Claus 


of preceding generations . . . we must 
have a reasonably high birthrate of 
new undertakings.” 

Backed by men like Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Chairman Karl 
T. Compton, Massachusetts Investors 
Trust Chairman Merrill Griswold and 
others (see Forses, Oct. 15, 1947), 
Flanders’ idea became a reality in 
1946, with $3.5 million in capital and 
surplus. About 40% of the stock is 
owned by a dozen large institutions, 
the remainder by individuals. Heading 
the company as president is Georges 
F. Doriot, who is also a professor of 
Industrial Management at Harvard 
Business School. 

No Dividends Yet. Idealistic or not, 
American Research does aim to show a 
profit, has done it in “unrealized appre- 
ciation”"—even though no dividends 
have yet been paid. Though its Board 
of Advisors are university professors, 
the directors and officers are chiefly 
profit-conscious business executives, 
whose prime goal is to keep the firm 
in the black, thereby pave the way for 
similar companies to enter the field. 

To insure its own survival American 
Research puts all capital-seeking appli- 
cants through a_ careful screenjng 
process, follows up by taking an active 
part in the careers of its young hope- 
fuls. To date it has 18 companies on 
its string, with investments running 
from $49,650 to $350,333—mostly in 
equity form. 

Screen Test. No corporate Santa 
Claus, it won’t gamble a dime on any- 
thing that hasn’t reasonably bright 
prospects, has developed a screening 
process so fine-meshed that only 18 out 
of some 1,500 projects have managed 
to sift through. 

As a general rule, the enterprise 
seeking American Research investment 
backing must pass a stiff three-part 
test: (1) research must have proceeded 
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far enough to indicate that the project 
will be commercially practicable; (2) 
competitive position must be protected 
through patents or specialized knowl- 
edge and techniques; (3) satisfactory 
profit potentialities must exist 
If a venture can meet these initial 
standards it’s put through an intensive 
period of investigation and appraisal. 
First step: months of technical, market, 
and financial prying by American staff 
members. If they encounter no insur- 
mountable obstacles they pass the proj- 
ect on to the appropriately qualified 
member of the Board of Advisors (Dr. 
Compton and two other M.I.T. men) 
who tries to make a long-range ap- 
raisal of the project. After clearing this 
-_" the project then goes before the 
Executive Committee, which scans it 
from the company’s own financial point 
of view. Final judge—if the project 
should ever get that far—is the Board 
of Directors. , 
Diversification. The 13 companies 
which have run this gauntlet success- 


fully are a diverse group ranging from 
Island Packers, a ek thicks 
there’s profit in tuna fishing off Amer- 
ican Samoa, to Tracerlab, Inc., rapidly 
making a name for itself in the wide- 
open field of radioactivity. In between 
are such companies as Jet-Heet, Inc. 
(heating plants based on the airplane 
jet engine principle), High-Voltage 
Engineering Corp. (specialized 2,000,- 
000-volt generators for X-ray uses), 
and Circo Products Co. (DEE-TEE 
Cleaner and Solvent for removing dirt 
and grease from auto transmissions and 
differential) . 

All seem to be developing success- 
fully, although some are running far 
ahead of others. 

About the only criticism aired about 
American Research—usually by unsuc- 
cessful applicants—is that its investiga- 
tions are so thorough, or so cautious, 
that only a handful of new companies 
are able to hold its interest. Its “risks,” 
rejectees mutter, have been more safe 
than risky. 

American Research of course re- 
gards such carpings as timely praise for 
its management, which is currently 
marketing $4,000,000 more stock. The 
sale, proceeding “on schedule,” is ex- 
pected to take about six months. 

With its new-found wealth the com- 
pany plans to foster more unconven- 
tional developments, contemplates _in- 
vestments in such fields as metal 
protection, rare minerals and herbs, 
electronics, sound and communication, 
specialized food products. 

New Trend? American Research it- 
self, however, is as unconventional as 
any of the ventures it sponsors, may 
well be sparking an entirely new trend 
in the process of raising venture capi- 
tal. At any rate, that’s its hope. 
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CAVEAT EMPTOR 


Salesmen polish up pat- 


ter, sharpen tools to 
cut buyer’s market grip 


EVERYTHING WAS “DUCKY” IN the pre- 
war dictating-machine field: to “Al- 
phonse” Ediphone and “Gaston” Dicta- 
phone, competition was just a happy 
series of “After you” situations. Today 
the decorum is wearing thin, often finds 
Alphonse and Gaston stiff-arming each 
other at reception desks, or glumly 
cooling their heels while two young 
whippersnappers — SoundScriber and 
Audograph—take first crack at a pros- 


ct. 

Buyer's Market Break. The young- 
sters have no “soft’ pickings,” however. 
On equal footing (except for name 

restige) where dictation machines 
oe never been used, they hoe a tough 
row when replacement equipment is in- 
volved—bucking long-established names 
has its headaches. For this reason _ 
welcome today’s buyer's market wi 
open arms, are happy to see executives 
overlooking no angles in cutting costs 
and increasing efficiency. Result: all 
four companies, and even those in the 
“second division,” are often given a 
whack at replacement equipment, the 
business going usually to the salesman 
with the best line—products, not patter. 

How, then, are the two junior com- 
panies equipping their men to put their 
line across? Fores, armed with the 
necessary passwords, took a bleacher 
seat at both a SoundScriber and Audo- 
graph sales meeting, scouted each 
squad for enthusiasm and performance. 

Audograph, a product of Gray Manu- 
facturing Co., is commercially about 
six years the junior of SoundScriber. 
An electronically operated, disc-record- 
ing instrument, it was originally de- 
signed for topsy-turvy use in airplanes, 
later revamped for commercial sales. 

Youth And Enthusiasm. The com- 
pany’s sales meeting, held in Gray’s 
New York office, reflected the youth of 
its sales force in both personnel and 
performance: long on enthusiasm, short 
on organization. James White, the of- 
fice’s new sales manager, opened the 
session with a short talk and left, turn- 
ing the meeting over to his assistant, 
Jim Downey, an ex-Dictaphone man. 

A slam-bang, hell-for-leather type 
salesman, Downey teed off with a dis- 
sertation on “seeing what you're trained 
to see”—an analogy between the ability 
of the mind to reverse the eye’s upside- 
down vision and the salesman’s flair for 
seeing opportunity in today’s upside- 
down market. 

After questioning several of the 15 
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Labor Scene 


Employers “Talk Turkey” 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


In THE Fesruary 15 issue I re- 
ported that a few hardy pioneers 
were whispering to their employees 
that the gravy train had run its 
course and that maybe both man- 
agement and rank-and-file would 
soon have to buckle down tu the job 
of real selling and producing. The 
whisperings were in the form of 
gentle reminders: it’s been a long 
time since management 
really dared to talk turkey 
to employees. But now 
the murmurings have risen 
to a crescendo. Hundreds 
of managements are using 
every technique in the 
employee communications 
book to shout to the 
house-tops that Mr. Com- 
petition is here, that now 
is the time for every worker to come 
to the aid of his company. 

The gist of the current cam- 
paign for a “fair day’s work for a 
fair day's pay” centers around 
these themes: 1. To impress Mr. 
and Miss Average Worker with the 
fact that high efficient production 
with a minimum of waste and loss 
is essential if the company is to 
operate profitably. 2. To reassure 
the employee that his job is secure 
if he does his work properly so that 
the company can meet the increas- 
ing competition. 


One company—the Brown and. 


Bigelow Co., calendar manufacturers 
—came up with something novel as 
a means of getting its story across 
to employees. 

A few months ago the company 
found things were tightening up 
saleswise. At that time it increased 
wages to the tune of an additional 
million dollars a year. To cut costs 
and make up the extra payroll bur- 
den, its executives figured that they 
needed a production increase of 5%. 
President Charles A. Ward decided 
to take his case to his employees. 
But not in any routine manner. He 
dramatized his problem with a stunt 
that really paid dividends. 

One morning each employee re- 
ceived a little package at his work- 
perk, Across the wrapper was the 
ine: “I’m counting on you.” Inside 
was an inexpensive mechanical pen- 





cil, the head shaped in the form 
of an 8-ball. Printed on the body 
of the pencil was a message from 
the president which read: “Let’s not 
get behind the 8-ball. I’m counting 
on you.” 

Digging a little further into the 
box the employees found a personal 
letter from the president which told 
the simple story of the need for a 
5% boost in production. 
Said the letter in part: 

“You've got a stake in 
this business. And the 
only way that you, your 
fellow-worker, and I can 
make our stake pay off is 
to keep this business op- 
erating at a reasonable 
profit. .. . That leaves us 
with only one way out. 
We can bear down a little harder to 
get more business and more produc- 
tion. Here’s my idea: If each of us 
could do only 5% more than we're 
doing now, we could lick the prob- 
lem. That means, for instance, that 
a press now averaging 2,000 im- 
pressions an hour would be moved 
up to only 2,100 impressions. Now 
you folks in all parts of the plant 
know better than anyone else all the 
little time-saving short-cuts in your 
own job. I know that you—and only 
you—can make these savings. 

“I'm not demanding that you do 
this. I’ve never had to demand any- 
thing of my workers when the going 
got rough. But . . . I don’t believe 
I’m being unreasonable in suggest- 
ing this as a way for all of us to 
get out from behind the 8-ball. And 
my guess is that you'll be coming 
through with the answer. Just 5% 
more shoulder to the wheel. Are you 
with me?” : 

Thirty days later production went 
up 7%. 

This type of “talk turkey” cam- 
paign points up an important lesson 
for management. Selling workers on 
more production takes showmanship 
—lots of it. Advertising people have 
long learned the secrets of Tae a 
product. Punch! Drama! Color! 
Management is now learning that 
the same kind of ingredients are 
needed to create and maintain job 
enthusiasm. 
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SOUNDSCRIBER SALES MEETING 
Everybody gets in the act 


men on hand to be sure they got the 
point, he retired to the back of the 
room to heckle, advise, and direct the 
proceedings. Calling on men here and 
there, he posed such questions as “Why 
should we welcome the buyer’s mar- 
ket?” “Who should we aim at?” “What 
harm will competitive presentations do 
us?” Etc. 

It was obvious, from the young sales- 
men’s contributions to the meeting, that 
the company was still in the process of 
filing off the rough edges of its sales 
team. Downey himself carefully ex- 
plained that many of his men were not 
down to fighting weight, would need a 
regulated diet of well-organized sales 
meetings and daily drills before they'd 
function at their best. 

Yes Man. Indicative of this was a 
push-over salesman-prospect demon- 
stration in which the “prospect” re- 
sponded with a meek “yes” to the sales- 
man’s rapid-fire salvos. Little criticism 
followed this sales bout, though one 
man enthusiastically remarked that it 
was a good thing to get the prospect to 
say “yes.” All agreed. 

Winding up the proceedings, some 
of Audograph’s top producers set up 
high standards of salesmanship for the 
others to aim at. One man showed the 
group how he meticulously analyzes 
each job, prepares a neat folder for the 
prospect which tells why Audograph is 
the best machine for his job, gives him 
all the facts (performance data, costs, 
delivery schedule, etc.) to prove it. An- 
other gave a blow-by-blow description 
of how he landed a tough customer b 
getting him to listen to an Audograp 
recording of the girls in his typist pool 
—praising the equipment. A third told 


how he clinches some sales by whip- 
ping out recorded testimonials of happy 
users. 

More Zip Needed? As one of the 
first of such meetings, the Audograph 
get-together, understandably, didn’t 
“perk on all four.” ree per sessions, 
says Downey, an old hand at the game, 
are being designed for more zip, will 
push for perfection of selling tech- 
niques. 

Meanwhile, he need have no con- 
cern about his staff's enthusiasm. 

Nor should Collister & Niles, Inc., 
distributors of SoundScriber, first com- 
mercial electronic disc-dictation equip- 
ment. At its Madison Ave. office, C.&N. 
not only boasts of enthusiastic sales- 
men, but also sales meetings that 
“click.” The session was well attended 
with 22 salesmen and three women—an 
instructor, a demonstrator, and a secre- 
tary. Even the service department was 
represented. With SoundScriber, every- 
body gets into the act—figuratively 
and literally. 

As with the “quickie” meeting held 
each morning before the men beat their 
sidewalk-tattoo, C.&N.’s weekly gath- 
ering is opened by Vice-President 
Norman J. Collister, who calls the roll, 
chalks up on a huge pad the number of 
daily calls, demonstrations, and new 
business for each man. Following this, 
he swung into a pep-talk in which he 
hammered home the theme that Sound- 
Scriber should get more than the lion’s 
share of dictating machine sales in the 
current market. 

Then, after Collister called for “tips” 
—each man swaps information gleaned 
in his own territory that might lead to 
a sale in another’s bailiwick—C.&N 
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went into its act. Following a 
ten “manuscript” that indicat 


writ- 
mere} 
which salesmen were to play “client, 


“office manager,” “secretary,” and 
“salesman,” the staff proceeded to act 
out an “approach,” “demonstration,” 
“close,” and “installation” which, for 
the sheer seriousness of the players, 
could match almost any drama on 
Broadway. 

Tougher Prospect. There were little 
jokes and smiles, of course—but strictly 
in line with the development of the 
non-existent script. Here, too, the client 
—“treasurer” of “Prospect Co.’—said 
“yes,” but only after the salesman par- 
ried his objections, got him to agree to 
a demonstration. 

After each sales phase, in which a 
different staff member acted the role 
of “salesman,” Collister was on his feet 
asking the assemblage both to praise 
and tear down the “performance.” 
Often the salesman defended himself, 
which usually precipitated a lively de- 
bate. The “client,” one of the firm's top 
salesmen—and no histrionic tyro—also 
indicated where his inclinations had 
been to say one thing, which would 
have killed the “sale,” but where he 
purposely conformed to the spirit of 
the act. 

An older organization, the average 
age of SoundScriber salesmen topped 
that of the Audograph group, and, in 
general, their method of handling them- 
selves was surer, smoother, more 
poised. 

Fully cognizant of the stature of 
their competition, C.&N. men leave 
little to chance in winning over a 
client’s secretary, an important person 
to “sell” if they are to get his business. 
The older companies, they feel, gen- 
erated too much antagonism among 
secretaries and typists by plugging per- 
sonnel economy through use of dic- 
tating equipment. SoundScriber, using 
reverse English, prefers to pound away 
at making the secretary more efficient 
rather than eliminating her. 

Feminine Touch. To smooth the way, 
C.&N. uses a honey-voiced sales repre- 
sentative from the distaff side of its 
organization, who nicely butters up the 
prospect and his secretary, shows them 
how to get the most from Sound- 
Scriber equipment. 

As a final touch, she donates one of 
Columbia’s long-playing musical rec- 
ords to the ‘secretary, confidentially 
tells her that SoundScriber is the only 
dictating equipment on which they can 
be played. 

On this happy note the “installation” 
demonstration ended, and so did the 
session. 

Forbes reporter had witnessed a 
smooth, power-packed sales meet- 
ing that appeared to give everybody a 
lift. 
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MUM’S THE WORD? 


To talk or not to talk— 
that’s Ford dilemma on 
adopting GM auto shift 


Forp Motor Co. OFFICIALS weren't too 
sure about how they ought to handle 
the publicity for their latest automotive 
development. The Wall Street Journal 
early in March ran a little three-inch 
story about it—with neither confirma- 
tion nor denial from Ford. From that 
time until the end of June the com- 
pany’s public relations men ducked 
questions on the subject with the rather 
strange explanation ‘that they really 
didn’t know any more about it than 
what was rumored. 

No Secret Today. Even when the 
secret was out Ford men weren't very 
keen about discussing it. Rather, they 
belittled it, passed it off as “just a 
normal way of doing things.” This de- 
spite the fact that it would undoubted- 
ly be the most important selling point 
for the company’s Lincolns and Lincoln 
Cosmopolitans. 

The secret which Ford both did and 
didn’t want to keep was, of course, the 
fact that it had arranged to have chief 
competitor General Motors provide the 
famous GM Hydra-matic drive for 
Ford’s Lincolns. During the week of 
June 27 the newly equipped Lincolns 
went on display in all Lincoln-Mercury 
show rooms. 

Built by a GM subsidiary, Detroit 
Gear Co., and offered as optional extra- 
cost equipment—about $100 extra—the 
Hydra-matic automatic transmission 


will go on all Lincolns produced until 
September. Company spokesmen say 
that at present there are enough cars 
without the self-shifting mechanism to 
take care of anyone who doesn’t want 
it. Dealers agree, and are already of- 
fering special bargains on their pre- 
Hydra-matic stock. After September, 
presumably, the company will install 
or not install the transmission according 
to demand. 

Can Compete Now. With Hydra- 
matic, Ford will now be able to com- 
pete with General Motors, Chrysler, 
and Packard for the fully automatic 
transmission trade, hopes that its new 
acquisition will provide acceleration for 
lagging sales in the company’s higher- 
priced lines. 

Aside from the initial announcement 
ads, Ford men say they do not plan 
any unusual publicity for the Hydra- 
matic. 

“We can’t very well claim we. de- 
veloped it ourselves,” shrugged one of- 
ficial. 

But perhaps just as important a rea- 
son for not plugging its competitor's 
achievement very hard is the fact that 
Ford intends to bring out its own auto- 
matic transmission in the not too dis- 
tant future, and wants to leave itself 
plenty of elbow room for free-swinging 
advertising campaigns. 

For several years now Ford's vice- 
president in charge of engineering, 
Harold T. Youngren, has been working 
in close cooperation with Borg-Warner 
Co., large automotive supplier, and is 
reported to have the mechanism per- 
fected, with only production snags 
holding it off the market. Youngren, 
incidentally, had a big hand in the 
development of the Hydra-matic before 
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Forp’s ANNOUNCEMENT OF SHIFTLESS SHIFT 
An embarrassing situation? 
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he decided to team up with the Ford 
Motor Co. 

The degree of completion of Ford’s 
new transmission was indicated when 
the new Fords were brought out last 
summer, though the company was just 
as reluctant to talk about it as it has 
been with GM’s Hydra-matic. An- 
nouncements consisted chiefly of a few 
brief releases describing the engine as 
having been moved forward a couple 
of inches to handle the new shifter. 
Since then, Ford has been a bit coy 
about elaborating on the development, 
but observers felt that if the company 
knew the outside dimensions of the 
transmission, it pretty well had to know 
what was inside. 

No Comment? Reticent Ford of- 
ficials who don’t want to be quoted 
hint that the new transmission will be 
used on Ford and Mercury cars, with 
the Lincolns retaining the Hydra-matic. 
However, they will make no predictions 
as to when transmission “X” will be 
unveiled. Evidently the strategy is to 
keep it as a big surprise so sales won't 
be adversely affected during immedi- 
ately preceding months. 

Nothing New. The road-block keep- 
ing automatic transmissions out of gen- 
eral usage thus far has been the tre- 
mendous amount of engineering know- 
how and expense involved in produc- 
ing them. Only four types have been 
developed: GM’s Hydra-matic and 
Dynaflow, Chrysler’s Fluid Drive, and 
Packard’s Ultramatic. None of them, 
say engineers, is protected by any par- 
ticularly exclusive patents. The sev- 
eral hundred patented details which go 
into their construction are available to 
any manufacturer who wants to use 
them, the basic principles having been 
thought up over 40 years ago. The 
hitch, of course, is to make them work, 
and also to adapt them to the automo- 
bile-maker’s particular engine charac- 
teristics. 

Oliver K. Kelley, GM engineer in 
charge of transmission development, 
highlighted these problems in a recent 
speech before the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. “As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “the difficulties of this [Hydra- 
matic] general design, starting fresh 
without any background of experience, 
have been enough to keep any competi- 
tive designs of this from appear- 
ing on the market, though the proto- 
type is now over nine years old.” 

The Packard and Buick “torque con- 
verter” type of transmission is of some- 
what simpler design, however, and 
Kelley thinks that it, rather than the 
Hydra-matic style, will become the 
standard automatic transmission of the 
future. 

Presumably Ford’s new transmission 
will also be of this type—but Ford still 
isn’t talking. 














ON THE BIAS 


“Tolerance test’ fights 
race-religious prejudice, 
boosts employee morale 


“In BRITAIN, AMERICA, GERMANY, 
there are millions of Herberts . 
decent, kind citizens who never neglect 
an obvious duty, stout little pillars of 
their communities who never mean any 
harm. But from them flows a tide of 
stupidity and prejudice that goes roll- 
ing around the world and, when some 
wind of wickedness lashes. it, goes 
spouting up until it falls in dreadful 
cataracts of blood.” So writes J. B. 
Priestley in “They Walk In The City.” 
At General Cable Corp.’s Perth Am- 
boy plant last week, and for the pre- 
ceding eight, an inter-racial and inter- 
religious group of 25 men and women 
—from truck drivers to high-ranking 


company officials—have been wrestling 
openly and honestly with the “Herbert” 
in each of them, trying to reduce the 
group's complicated personal equation 
to the lowest common denominator of 
mutual understanding. 

Intolerance Fight. The first of sev- 
eral such discussion groups to be spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the “pilot” panel 
at Perth Amboy was the ~— of 
nearly two years’ research by Confer- 
ence President Everett R. Clinchy to 
find ways and means to lessen intoler- 
ance on the industrial level. He car- 
ried his research to prominent labor, 
management, and educational groups, 
and, because of the interest of General 
Cable President R. G. Palmer, the ini- 
tial session was held at the corpora- 
tion’s New Jersey plant. 

At Perth Amboy, management and 
union chiefs got together, chose a 
heterogeneous group of Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Jews, agnostics, and atheists 
from the plant’s white and black mix- 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


125th Anniversary 
1824-1949 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. 


U. S. Government Obligations. 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Other Bonds and Investments——____ 


Loans and Discounts 


$ 443,979,907.55 
466,237,325.94 
95,899,458.78 
4,589,388.70 





Banking Houses. 


482,100,261.81 
492,259.85 





Other Real Estate. 


2,229,408.58 





Credits Granted on Acceptances 


16,560,797.66 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Receivable 


3,508,458.43 





Other Assets. 


1,024,051.38 





$1,516,621,318.68 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$25,000,000.00 
75,000,000.00 
12,160,291.27 
Reserve forContingencies—________ 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1949. 


$ 112,160,291.27 
4,088,783.62 
3,794,658.76 
1,125,000.00 


Acceptances Outstanding $21,163,584.62 


(Less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 
Other Liabilities. 


2,796,486.29 


i8,367,098.33 
10,889,526.23 





Deposits. 


1,366,195,960.47 





$1,516,621,318.68 


Securities carried at $54,628,814.86 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












ture of Italians, Poles, Russians, Irish. 
men, Americans, etc. No attempt was 
made to achieve “balance” other than 
to incorporate as many different view. 
poo as possible. Once the panel had 

een assembled, another “steering com- 
mittee” selected the best subjects for 
discussion, decided which “outsiders” 
should be invited to participate. The 
obvious choices: a priest, rabbi, minis- 
ter. Less obvious: two anthropologists, 
a psychiatrist, a sociologist, and an edv- 
cator. 

The Hot Seat. Before each Wednes- 
day-afternoon session got under way 
(meetings were held partly on com- 
pany, partly on employees’ time), cof- 
fee, cokes, and cake were distributed 
to relax tensions, loosen tongues. Then 
followed a half-hour address by the 
guest speaker, who, when finished, sat 
in the “hot seat” for an hour-long de- 
bating period. Acting as moderator 
was the Conference's Clarence A. 
Peters. ‘ 

The speaker’s seat became inordin- 
ately hot for anyone who unfortunately 
chose to “talk down” to the work- 
garbed group. One speaker, who evi- 
dently thought she was addressing a 
pregnant-conscious group of high 
school seniors—instead of a surprisingly 
high I.Q. inter-racial one — pulled a 
faux pas when she popped off about the 
onus of a white couple’s having a 
“black baby.” It was quite a while be- 
fore the panel let her flounder out of 
that one. 

Plain Talk. appening guests at the ses- 
sion, one group member often “had at” 
another on the subject of Jews, the 
Pope, or why an Englishman wouldn't 
marry an Italian. Few punches were 
pulled. Many times the “discussion” 
had the flaver of a typical Union or 
Pershing Square “debate,” and modera- 
tor Peters was hard-pressed to keep the 
proceedings on an even keel. 

Some typical remarks: 

“I'm confused by the priest who 
won't sit down with the rabbi and 
discuss religion.” (Confusion on this 
point). 

“You can’t argue about love, politics, 
or religion.” (They piled all over this 
fellow. ) 

“Now, son, don’t you read Boccaccio 
—it’s not good for you. I know, be- 
cause I've read it.” (From the ag- 
nostic). 

“To get immunity, try a little at a 
time. You can immunize yourself 
[against the bad things in life].” (An 
idealist. ) 

“I don’t want to be your brother-in- 
law—I just want to be your brother.” 
(A Negro.) 

“One of these guys said there were 
256 different religions. If Art was 20 
years et he'd start the 257th.” 
(Laughter. ) 
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“Does alcohol inhibit sex?” (Guf- 
faws.) 

Crusader's Zeal. In spite of the fact 
that at times the meetings threaten to 
turn into brawls, much good has been 
done. To a man, each member feels 
very strongly about having gotten some- 
thing out of the sessions, frequently re- 
turns to the shop with something of a 
crusader’s gleam in his eye. 

“There’s no work done for the rest 
of the afternoon when we get back 
from these pow-wows, said a ma- 
chinist, “everybody starts pumping me 
right away about what went on.’ 

The group left little doubt in the 
minds of its sponsors that this “pilot” 
anti-prejudice session was a success. 

Incidentally, none of the participants 
was named Herbert.. 


TRADE TRENDS 


Economic “tailspin” a 
possibility as 50 out of 
87 areas lose altitude 


ACCORDING TO ForsEs business indexes 
this month, the whole country seems 
to be in a high altitude stall. No areas 
have enjoyed consistently improving 
business for more than a month; 50 out 
of the country’s 87 economic areas have 
seen business fall off steadily from post- 
war peaks. Another ill omen pointing 
up the current slip is the fact that all 
the areas which were shown declining 
in June are still on the down-grade this 
month. This is more than just the sea- 
sonal decline, might easily be read as 
the start of an economic tailspin. But 
there are important qualifications. 
Slump, But No Bust. Price declines 
have played a big part in making the 
business map look so dismal this month. 
If it were possible to correct for sag- 
ging prices—about 8% for manufac- 
turers’ prices and 2-4% for retail prices 
since last August—the declines would 
not be so universal, and there wouldn’t 
be so many holes in the map. With 
full correction for the increased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar the eight 
large zone indexes (see table) would 
range from about -1 to -4 instead of 
the present -4 to -8. Not good, but 
still much less than disastrous. In 
short, this month’s indexes clearly in- 
dicate a slump, but there’s still no basis 
for predicting a real depression. 
Prodding current trends the hardest 
has been the stoppage in coal mining. 
Cutbacks in oil production, the decline 
in non-ferrous metal prices, and the 
declining prices of livestock are also 
important. The reduction in steel out- 
put since mid-March has not had any 
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appreciable effect on the indexes as 


yet, but it may show up later. Zone Indexes 

The agricultural areas look rickety (Percent Change From Last Year) 
because of the declines in farm income 5/15/49 6/15/49 1/16/40 
from the peak levels of last year. By New England -. +1 4 «8 
any standards other than, last year, Middle Atlantic —l —3 hie 
however, farm income is still excep- Midwest ...... +2 —8 
: P t OO 0 —2 —5 
tionally high, with excellent crops and 

: ‘ South Central... —2 -—3 —7 
fair prices. There has been some de- : 

: ae . North Central. . 0 2—4 
cline, though, and it is having repercus- Med... .. 438 41 —5 
sions in sales and general activity in Pacihie ... <4. 0. colh td 
every farm region. 

Some Bright Spots. Looking at the Ten Best Cities 
bright side, there are some interesting (Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
straws in the wind. Employment has pO ARE 2 Ail lala aly 6% 
picked up in woolen textiles in Maine Reno, Nev.® ...........0e- 5 
and Connecticut, states which were the New Orleans, La.* ......... 8 
first to feel tightened employment con- Petrie, TEs dist Si hs 2 
ditions last year. Shoe production is Bette, Moneys 2 63.0%. 953. 1 
starting up in New Hampshire for the Buffalo, \ 2 Dgepe lester ] 
first time in about a year, and drop Albuquerque, Med. <asve... 0 
oll F RN IG oc bac vedawes 0 

orgings and some high-grade metal Pittsburch, P 0 

hining have also started on the up- SieMetcce 7 cfiiasstsi eral 
sen g P WE coca ce ccs p seen 0 

Also in New England, long-sluggish ~ ®Also listed last month. 
sales figures have finally started up ; 
again. Seven of the 10 cities queers Biggest Increases 

e most improvement over a mont (Percent Gain Over Last Month) 
ago are in New England or the Middle Syracuse, N. Y. ..........6. 6% 
Atlantic States, regions which always Buffalo, N. Y. ............- 4 
have been most sensitive to general Portland, Maine ............ 8 
business. [ee 2 

It’ is still too early to evaluate the Pittsburgh, Pa. ............. 2 
various small up-turns, but if they con- — rat ne b sh tea : 
tinue for another month they may well reat q rata 1 bh ahd I 

ignal generally busier times for those ~ot ee ERE 
signal g y Albuquerque, N. M. ........ 1 


areas which were the first to experience Springfield, Mass. ......-... 1 
the recent downward readjustments. 
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ce CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 
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—_ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. Y. 
This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. 
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St. Petersburg, Florida’s fastest growing 
city, offers interesting opportunities and 
advantages to many types of light in- 
dustry. Resident population 100,000. 
Winter visitors 250,000. Market within 
75 miles radius, 750,000. Mild year-round 
climate. Unexcelled living conditions. 
Contented labor. For book and special 
information address: 


George B. Dunn, Industrial Director 
Chamber of Commerce 
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Nh... 2nd mental powers. Learn to 
t a? develop those faculties of mind 
4 = which today’s world of business 
: demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 
Address: Scribe J. K. 8. 
The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 
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The value of Forbes 

















Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 


reader. 














NEW IDEAS 


TENDER TOWEL 


Here’s a “towel” that saves skin wear 
and tear. No bigger than a table-sized 
radio, this “Electronic Towel” can be 
mounted on any wall, plugged into any 
circuit, and is capable of drying and 
sanitizing hands in less than 30 seconds. 
It operates by simply placing wet hands 
into the horizontal opening, and no 














contact with switches, levers, pedals 
or the like is necessary. After hands 
have been dried and removed, the 
electronic “flunkey” automatically shuts 
off, is ready for the next drying opera- 
tion. 

(Electronic Towel Corp., 57 William 
St., New York 5, N. Y.) 


STEEL FROM POWDER 


Promising big savings in time and 
costs, a new process makes steel by 
blowing powdered iron and nitrogen 
into an electric hydrogen-atmosphere 
furnace. Made possible by the de- 
velopment of new ore-crushing, mag- 
netic separating and processing equip- 
ment, the process eliminates bulky blast 
furnaces and dependence on limestone 
and coal supplies, bids fair to open new 
geographical areas to the steel indus- 
try. Any type of fuel can be used in 
reducing the ore to a comparable Swed- 
ish-iron purity. When mixed with al- 
loying elements before being blown 
into the furnace, the powdered iron 
produces any desired alloy steel. 

(Pluro, Inc., 60 East Forty-second 
St., New York, N. Y.) 


DOUBLE-DUTY FAN 


Snappy feature of a new window 
exhaust fan is, literally enough, that it 
snaps into place. Added advantage: it 
can be un-snapped, used as a portable 
circulating fan, giving heat-oppressed 
apartment dwellers a chance to tote 
their breezes with them. As an exhaust 
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. .. in automotive equipment, steel processing, 
ventilation, electronics, fire protection 


fan it requires only four wood screws 
for attaching to window frames, doesn't 
interfere with the normal opening and 
closing of the window sash. The 10- 
inch fan exhausts 550 cubic feet of air 
every minute, and, as a circulating fan, 
will move 900 cubic feet a minute. It’s 
finished in chrome and beige, is ad- 
justable for window widths from 24 
to 36% inches. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.) 






PLACID PAINT 

































Through use of a recently annoynced 
fuel-tank paint more airmen will be 
able to walk away from their burning 
planes. When tested at Floyd Bennett 
Field, a gas tank painted with the new 
compound was subjected to a 1,500- 
degree blaze without igniting the gaso- 
line. Company tests show the paint 
withstands temperatures up to 1,800- 
degrees for 28 minutes without bum- 
ing. It took only two minutes for holes 
to be burned through uncoated war- 
time tanks. Applied with an ordinary 
paint brush, the compound takes only 
two minutes to dry. Eventually it will 
be used to protect gasoline storage 
tanks and fuel tanks on automobiles, 
trucks, and buses. 

(B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio.) 


FADING PROJECTOR 


This new slide projector, called the 
“Display King,” automatically fades 
one picture out, then fades the next 
one in without any abrupt change from 
one subject to another, and without 
having the screen change from light 
to dark. Designed for positive syn- 
chronization with lights, sound, or 
mechanical action, the projector is pro- 
duced in 128 basic variations to meet 
display, visual education, or sales train- 
ing needs. Users have a,choice of four 
sizes, two stages of brightness, two 
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focal lengths, conventional plug-in or 
remote control. Engineered for quick 
heat removal, the new projector in the 
300-watt model is said to equal the 
average 750-watt unit in brightness. 

(Gale Dorothea Mechanisms, 37-61 
85th St., Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
N. Y.) 


GOOD BRAKE 


The diminutive Crosley cars are now 
equipped with anything but diminu- 
tive-acting brakes. The first airplane- 
type units in the automotive ~ em 


Crosley’s new disc-type hydraulic 
brakes were originally developed to 
halt airplanes landing at speeds up to 
200 miles an hour. Described as the 
“Hydradisc,” the device operates 
through the hydraulic pressure of two 
friction “spots” against a revolving disc. 
Said to provide maximum safety and 
longer brake life, adjustments are made 
by means of a single adjustable set 
screw. The brakes come as standard 
equipment. 

(Crosley Motors, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) 


RECORD ROBOT 


Instead of going to your Kardex rec- 
ords you can now have them come to 
you through use of “Robot-Kardex,” a 
push-button, electrically operated rec- 
ord-keeping unit. It consists of a metal 
cabinet holding 4,020 sets of Kardex 
records in 60 trays, and a desk-top ex- 
tension at which a clerk sits. By tap- 
ping a key on the control panel the 
unit automatically delivers the desired 
tray onto a firm writing surface, re- 
turns it and delivers another when a 
second key is pressed. Holding 59% 
more records per square foot than the 
standard Kardex housing, the unit is 


said to be able to boost a clerk’s pro- 


duction at least 30%. Trays are easily 
removed, and the filing unit is equipped 
with hand-operated controls in case of 
power failure. 

(Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








643. A ProGRAM FoR AVERTING SOCIAL- 
IsM: Series of three addresses before the 
annual meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board by the presidents of 
Sun Oil, U.S. Rubber, and the chairman 
of Marshall Field & Co. Cogent, much- 
needed words on how we can effectively 
combat the Red Menace in our everyday 
life, and in our plants and factories. 


644. THe ABC or Supervision: Tight- 
ly knit program for the effective super- 
vision of workers of all types. Illustrated 
with cartoons, the bulletin, a University of 
Illinois issue, describes the functions of 
supervision, its responsibility to the worker 
and management, and explains the “why” 
of good relations between supervisor and 
the men under him. Also covered: job 
management and the use of training aids, 
with suggestions for their best use. 


645. WHat CoMMUNISM STANDS For, 
Anp How ir Coutp Arrecr You: This 
hard-punching little booklet minces no 
words, is not couched in grandiose phrases. 
Takes our freedoms one by one, page by 
page, and pounds home what happens to 
them under totalitarian rule. Calling the 


Communism come-on “The same old shell 
game with a few new twists,” the booklet 


- ends on the note that it’s the “cancer 


threatening civilization.” 


646. REALISM IN PusBLic RELATIONS: 
Advocates a program to reverse the cur- 
rent impression that American business is 
not “good,” and that “Government, on 
the other hand, represents the means for 
achieving ‘good’.” Taking the bull by the 
horns, it encourages business men to de- 
fend “profits” as the means for guarantee- 
ing good jobs and security, and says the 
public should be told, in no uncertain 
terms, of “profits” role in achieving social 
good. Good public relations starts not 
with national advertising campaigns, but 
on the local level, face-to-face with the 
issues. 


647. Waxe Up Anp SELL: Earnestly 
pleads that the financial houses get out 
and sell security ownership to Mr. & Mrs. 
Common American. Urges them to de- 
velop organizations, methods, and skills 
to win back into the venture-capital field 
the low and middle-income people who 
were basically responsible for the growth 
of America. Cites the fact that there are 
$60 billion in savings not being approach- 
ed by the security salesman, while luxury 
items and non-essentials, through smart 
merchandising, are successfully breaking 
down. consumers’ sales resistance. 


648. Store LicuTinc aNnp Cotor: En- 
courages the use of color in store back- 
grounds that break with established color- 
ing practices in order to set off merchan- 
dise attractively. Howard Ketcham, noted 
color and design engineer, cites the revolu- 
tionary changes in supermarket color styl- 
ing during the past year, points to the 40% 
increase in sales achieved by a Boston 
market through studied color styling of 
the store. Another advantage of the 
proper use of color: it cuts merchandise 
returns by allowing customers properly to 
appraise color and texture of merchan- 
dise before buying. 





Congratulations 


Robert L. Earle, elected senior vice- 
president, and Major General Edward 
M. Powers (retired), appointed vice- 
president and director of engineering, 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Henry V. Bootes, elected a vice- 
president of American Car & Foundry 
Co. 

Carl A. Taylor and Charles J. Geyer, 
elected vice-presidents of Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. 

William Shelmerdine, appointed 
comptroller of American Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. 

Lawrence M. Giannini, elected a di- 
rector of National City Bank of New 
York. to succeed his father, the late 
A, P. Giannini. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., elected a 
director of Union Pacific. Railroad. 

Grant L. Cook, elected chairman of 
the board, and N. D. Ely, elected presi- 
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dent, of L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corp. 

Russell L. White, Indianapolis bank 
president, elected a director of New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 

R. F. Baker, L. H. Lindeman, and 
A. C. Long, elected vice-presidents of 
The Texas Co. 

Arthur H. Bunker, former partner 
of Lehman Brothers, elected president 
of Climax Molybdenum Co. 

George C. Walker, president of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co.; Clifton L. 
Ganus of New Orleans, and Burke 
Baker of Houston, elected directors of 
United Gas Corp. 

Hugh R. Jackson, elected president 
of the Better Business Bureau of New 
York City. 

Roger D. Elton, Emanuel M. Reeves, 
and William O. Walter, elected vice- 
presidents of Manufacturers Trust Co., 
N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


55 WALL STREET + New York 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1949 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





ASSETS 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks... . iets 
United States Government Obligations. .. 
(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 


$1,411,285,601 
1,721,538,249 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 22,202,830 . 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 259,724,400 
Other Securities. 100,953,439 
Loans and eceents. 1,367,519,727 
Real Estate Loans sae Section, ye RPE e ea 2,357,688 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 15,988,075 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ro 7,500,000 
Ownership of International | Banking Corpors- 

tion. tat nA Ts a sal 7,000,000 
Bank ar ag 27,283,992 
Other Assets... . 2,018,473 








(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, - International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 

Shearman & Sterling & Wright 





Ns. <¢ :bingt comeke +oe cos.oesicne cess, ee 








LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . 


Liability on Aneupeemens and Bills. $26,005,891 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


Ss: ect Cee watnag a an’ e ote ae co° «ee 
Items in Transit with Branches...... 


$4,579,501,332 


16,506,488 
19,307,844 






Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





Income. = : 6,301,862 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Exnenees, ete. 24,536,325 
Dividend... Dine coi. whats Oana ahh Meas 4,650,000 

Capital. . iSeuceiessse hee Jee 

Surplus. . es obec ceccsse « BORO 

Undivided Profits. 44,568,623 294,568,623 
Ne cE Se sites chy Uudige ss tintee! See 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1949. 
$298,658,761 of United States Government Obligations and $14,568,443 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $210,822,686 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 

President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 

Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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“Steady, boys, steady!” 

No need to become panicky. 

What is happening industrially, commercially, 
should be regarded as necessary readjustment rath- 
er than alarming recession or depression. War- 
blown booms cannot be permanent. Return to more 
normal conditions is inevitable, not to be deplored. 

The process thus far has been entirely orderly. 

Unemployment has considerably increased, but 
to quite some extent because of the advent of new 
job-seekers graduated from high school and college. 
The reassuring fact is that total employment still 
is not so very far from its wartime peak and greatly 
ahead of any pre-war year. 

In steel and numbers of other industries—but 
not in automotive production or in power output— 
production is being rather substantially curtailed; 
although here, also, the volume of activity is still 
far above average peace-time years. Inventories are 
being allowed to run down, which means that more 
extensive buying will develop by and by. 

Consumers continue cautious. They have become 
more discriminatory regarding prices and quality. 
We are now ina buyer's market. It is comforting 
to know, however, that potential purchasing power 
is practically undiminished; indeed, the people’s 
savings never were greater. The prospect therefore 
is that as prices drop demand will expand. How 
long the readjustment trend will last cannot be 
foretold. The general expectation is that it will 
continue throughout most of this year, perhaps into 
the first quarter of 1950. The majority opinion is 
that it will not become drastic, that it will not reach 
real depression dimensions. 


WILL STOCKS LEAD RECOVERY? 


Proverbially, the stock market anticipates impor- 
tant changes in our economic and financial condi- 
tions. My belief is that it will again do so. 

My guess is that an upturn in Wall Street, prob- 
ably after some further weakness, will appear be- 
fore many months have passed. 

Certainly, most stocks today are thoroughly de- 
flated, in dramatic contrast with the situation be- 
fore the 1929 collapse and subsequent severe de- 
pression. Imagine Bethlehem Steel shares selling 
at only 2 2/3 times last year’s earnings. In 1928-29 
many stock quotations had ballooned to 20 or 25 
or even 30 times their annual profits. 

Just as this writer then loudly and repeatedly 
warmed that a terrific collapse was inescapable, so 
I am convinced that, sooner or later, sound stocks 


Act Constructively! 






come | A UNATICE 


Ww. C. HANSON 





will rise far above today’s abnormally low levels. 
(I am backing up these views by adding to my 
holdings of Bethlehem Steel.) 


MOMENTOUS EVENTS 


Recent momentous events have been a mixture 
of the favorable and the unfavorable. Favorable: 

Congress has rejected the Truman Administra- 
tion’s insistence that the Taft-Hartley Law be 
scrapped and be replaced by the utterly unwork- 
able Wagner Act. This is infinitely important. 

Truman’s peremptory demand that taxes be in- 
creased by some $4,000,000,000 is being, wisely, 
rejected by our Federal legislators. 

So are other segments of his unconscionable 
spending program. The Senate vociferously insists 
that total appropriations be cut five to 10%; but in- 
stead of doing that job itself, it is uncourageously 
seeking to dump the problem on the President's 
doorstep. 

The Federal Reserve Board has altered its pol- 
icies along lines encouraging to the banking, finan- 
cial world, having switched from deflationary tac- 
tics to tactics calculated to stem deflation. 

Internationally, Russia has become less _bellig- 
erent, less defiant, although this is attributable to 
stern realities rather than to inclination. 

Unfavorable: 

Most disturbing of all is the threatened impasse 
in the European Recovery Program, centering 
around Britain. Her five-year, multi-million-dollar 
trade pact with Argentine has threatened to disrupt 
friendly relations with the United States. More- 
over, Britain has opposed vital recommendations 
by ECA designed to stimulate freer trade among 
the Western European nations. Too, Britain’s eco- 
nomic progress has suffered a setback. Her export- 
import imbalance has stricken down her gold-and- 
dollar reserves below the minimum officially voted 
as safe. Strikes afflict her. Austerity worsens. 

Washington officials have proved incredibly poor 
forecasters.’ Recall their direful, cocksure predic- 
tions that gigantic unemployment would immedi- 
ately follow end-of-the-war. The Treasury now re- 
ports a deficit for the fiscal year of $1,800,000,000, 
whereas Truman’s estimate as $600,000,000. 


My philosophy is that all of us should think and 
act constructively, that we should thwart Russia by 
striving strenuously to keep our economy on an 
even keel, not invite depression by word or deed. 


—B. C. Forses. 























W. H. ROYSTONE 


Stock Market Consultant 
Forest Hills A, 
Long Island, New York 


has been correct on the market since he 
sold out before the crash in 1929. He has 
an enviable record for accuracy and re- 
liability for over twenty years. In recent 
years his foresight has been conspicuously 
clear. He got his clients out before the 
fifty point crash in the Spring of 1946, 
predicted the decline from the high of °47 
into March °48, called the “bullish con- 
firmation” of May °48 a sure sign of 
further decline and predicted the Fall 
election would result in a market crash 
that would work lower far into 1949. He 
is the author of “America Tomorrow” 
called “The most far-seeing economic 
guide for the future” and “27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders” both 
of which are sent free to those who send 
$5.00 for his weekly market letters cover- 
ing the next seven critical weeks. 
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Your dividend notice in Forbes 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 








Investment Pointers i 





Investment 


RECENTLY, NUMEROUS letters have been 
received from readers in reference to 
the shares of INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 
Increasing public interest in this type 
of investment has been indicated by 
the substantial increases in purchases 
of these shares by the general public in 
recent months. 

This subject is an extensive one. 
There is nothing new about investment 
companies. They have existed in Eng- 
land and Scotland for many years. In 
this country, many of these companies 
were started during the stock boom of 
the 1920s. During that era, many of 
them were admittedly badly misman- 
aged. Indeed, it appeared that many of 
them were merely dumping grounds for 
undisposable underwritings by groups 
who sponsored various investment 
companies. 

These companies received a black 
eye at that time, but much has since 
happened for the better. 

Various laws now prevent practices 
which formerly existed, and it is rare 
indeed that one reads anything un- 
favorable about the management of in- 
vestment companies today. Neverthe- 
less, before buying the shares of an 
investmerft company, one should be 
sure that the management is capable 
and has a first-class reputation—the 
same applies when buying any other 
type of investment. 

Undoubtedly, the shares of invest- 
ment me ap say have many attractions, 
particularly for the very small investor, 
because of the wide diversification in 
the portfolio owned by the investment 
company. 

The managements of investment 
companies exercise great care in invest- 
ing the funds of their companies, but 
it must not be assumed that every item 
the investment company buys is sure 
to be profitable. The shares of invest- 
ment companies fluctuate in price, as 
other stocks do. 

In general, there are two principal 
vee of investment companies. One, 
called “Open-End Companies,” agrees 
to repurchase stock from stockholders 
for the asset value of the fund each 
day, and the company is always ready 
to sell its shares to purchasers for the 
asset value. However, there is a de- 
duction made of around 84% to cover 
the buying and selling. 

The other type of investment com- 
pany is called “Closed-End Compa- 
nies.” When a stockholder in one of 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Companies 


these companies desires to sell his hold- 
ings, he does so in the open market. 
The same applies to purchases. 

Some investment companies have but 
one class of stock. Others have several 
classes of stocks and, also, bonds. 
Hence, when buying shares of invest- 
ment companies, one should be fully 
informed as to the risks involved. As a 
matter of information, I submit lists 
of well-known investment companies: 


OPEN-END COMPANIES: 


Affiliated Fund. 
Axe-Houghton Fund. 

Boston Fund. 

Broad Street Investing. 
Bullock Fund. 

Dividend Shares. 

Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund. 
Fidelity Fund. 

Fundamental Investors. 
Incorporated Investors. 
Knickerbocker Fund. 
Keystone Custodian Funds. 
Loomis-Sayles Second Fund. 
Massachusetts Investors Trust. 
National Investors Corp. 
Nation-Wide Securities. 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark. 
Selected American Shares. 
State Street Investment Corp. 
The George Putnam Fund. 
Wellington Fund. 


CLOSED-END COMPANIES: 


Adams Express Co. 

American Cities Power & Light. 
American International Corp. 
American General Corp. 

Atlas Corp. 

Capital Administration Co. 
Carriers & General Corp. 
General American Investors Co. 
Lehman Corp. 

Niagara Share Corp. 

North American Investors Corp. 
Pacific-American Investors. 
Railway & Light Securities Co. 
Selected Industries, Inc. 
Tri-Continental Corp. 

Shawmut Association. 

U.S. & Foreign Securities Corp. 
U.S. & Int'l. Securities Corp. 


Lists of the securities owned by the 
above companies can be obtained 
through any stockbroker. Also, data as 
to capitalization, etc. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 














WHERE WERE YOU ON THE NIGHT 
OF JUNE 13th? 


Think back for a moment to that particularly blue 
Monday. On that date the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
dropped 3.01 points, and closed at 161.60. The so-called 
“crucial” 163-165 area had been penetrated by bearish 
pressure. There was mighty litile light amid the en- 
circling gloom. Reports from the business front were 
uniformly pessimistic. International news was hardly 
bright. We were told once again that England was head- 
ing towards bankruptcy, that Russia would balk at any 
attempted solution of the Germany question. 


Opinions were given that the market would go diving 
to the 150 level in the D-J Averages, possibly even 140. 
Is it too much to say that on that “blue Monday” the 
tentacles of fear were coiled around most investors’ hearts 
the length and breadth of this land? 


On that same date, most of the subscribers of the 
STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE received 
their weekly bulletin in the mail. In customary fashion 
it had been written on the previous Friday. It must have 
seemed to many of them that it was the first calm voice 
— had heard in the hysterical wilderness on that hectic 

ay. 


We began our market analysis in that bulletin by re- 
ferring to the operations of our time-tested method, THE 
SENSITIVE INDEX. “THE SENSITIVE INDEX”, we 
wrote, “presents another interesting study, one which in 
the past has heralded crucial turning points. It is a fact 
that in the last phase of a movement the S. I. usually loses 
its impetus. This time this process is very evident in 
the charts. From the tép of March 30 to the bottom af 
May 25, the S. I. declined 26 points, the D-J Industrials 
8 points. But in the decline from May 27 to June 6, the 
S. I. declined only 144% points while the D-J Industrials 
again declined 8 points . .. This helps to confirm our 
belief that regardless of what the Averages do, EVEN 
INCLUDING A DECLINE BELOW THE MUCH- 
DISCUSSED LEVEL OF 163, THE S. I. WILL RE- 
MAIN BULLISH.” 


Having analyzed the market situation in accordance with 
our proven methods, we proceeded to define, in unmistak- 
able terms, an unequivocal policy for our subscribers. 
Rarely, if ever, we believe, have sentences as clear, con- 


fident, and potentially profitable as the following been | 


penned at a crucial market turning point. 


“It will be well”, we wrote, “to remember VALUES 
at this point for they are likely to come into play. The 
market is currently discounting in an absurdly unrealistic 
fashion any number of splendid issues representing very 
sound businesses. Investment trusts and other large buyers 


who know this will not sit on the sidelines indefinitely. 
They will regard any violation of the 163 level with its 
attendant hysterical selling as a golden opportunity TO 
BUY. SO SHOULD YOU!” And then we concluded: 
“SPECIAL NOTE—If prices decline on Monday, the 13th, 
expect them to find resistance.” 


You know the rest. The market did find resistance and 
embarked on a rally which came as no surprise to the 
recipients of the market letter we have been quoting. 


Turnabout’s fair play in this quotation business. Let’s- 
hear from the other side of the fence. Let’s listen to some 
eloquent testimony from a keenly intelligent professional 
man, a subscriber, who is obviously no novice when it 
comes to advisory services. 


He writes: “When I say ‘studies’ I mean I have spent 
much time and a thousand dollars collecting and checking 
a multiplicity of services which forecast markets, in the 
hope that more recent research had brought out newer and 
better basis for forecast. These include no less than 
eighteen methods, each based on a different principle... . 
I have assembled all these in classified order in a ring 
book two inches thick for personal reference....I1 have 


-been an on and off subscriber to the Gargillis Sensitive 


Index system and only on review and comparison have I 
become convinced that it has REALLY SUPERIOR 
MERIT. I would be pleased to enter a two or three year 
subscription right now.” H. E. P., Chicago, Illinois. 


Need we add more? Well, perhaps just this last word. 
June 13th was not an isolated date in market history. 
Variations of it can and will happen again. You will want 
to recognize and take advantage of them. One good way 
to do this is to enlist for your guidance and assistance 
an advisory service of “really superior merit”, to quote 
our correspondent. 


Perhaps you have spent a lifetime searching for what 
we have spent a lifetime perfecting. LET’S GET TO- 
GETHER! 


HOW BIG AN ADVANCE? As we write this adver- 
tisement, June 28, the market is declining but that does 
not change our signal for higher prices. It will change 
and a decline will set in after an advance and the S. I. 
gives a selling signal, like the selling signal it gave on 
April 18 to offset its previous buying signal given during 
the low levels of February. To our subscribers we give 
a professional estimate of the advance this signal indicates 
and selection of the individual stocks that will benefit the 
most from this advance. . 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: If you have never tried the service before, send only $5.00 for a 
six weeks’ trial. Upon receipt of your remittance we will also send you our supervised list of 
stocks that we expect to advance the most. This is a special offer for this time only, so write at 
once. All subscriptions are subject to our final approval. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. F 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Letters from 
a conscientious 





trustee ... 


His first letter just outlined the prob- 
lem. He was in charge of a small fund 
and “without sacrificing absolute safety 
of principal” wished to realize “maxi- 
mum income” for its elderly beneficiary 
—asked if we’d consider his situation. 


Naturally, we said we'd be glad to 
help, but asked for full details—and 
carefully explained that while “absolute 
safety” was an elusive quality that 
couldn’t exist in any investment, we 
would try te evaluate the degree of risk 
in our recommendations. 


His next letter had all the informa- 
tion we needed . . . enough details for 
our Research Division to carefully ana- 
lyze the estate—send a second reply. 
This one neatly tabulated his various 
holdings in cash, real estate and bonds 
. .. Showed they had a current value of 
about $50,000—but were yielding a total 
return of only 1.77%! Research then 
suggested buying seven preferred stocks 
that were expected to yield well over 
4% ... would add much needed bal- 


ance to the portfolio. 


The trustee liked our “detailed com- 
ments and recommendations”, but was 
still conscientious enough to write of res- 
ervations on timing, price fluctuation, 
Treasury interest rates. 


We answered these and his reply came 
quickly . . . said “I am much pleased 
with your comments, which answer all 
my queries”—included an order to buy 
a number of shares of all the securities 
we suggested. 


Of course, all our correspondence 
doesn’t end that way—we don’t expect 
it to. But it’s still our business to help 
any investor — customer or not — reach 
sound decisions. So our Research Divi- 
sion service is yours for the asking. 


If you’d like to see a sample—the sug- 
gestions we made in our second letter 
to the trustee—we’ll send it to you. But 
better still, why not ask for a seasoned 
appraisal of your own portfolio—sensi- 
ble suggestions on how to invest any spe- 
cific sum? Just write— 


Department SD-34 


Merritt LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


High-Grade Stock Outlook 
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Money Management. The Federal Re- 
serve is still attempting to fix the cost 
of money (interest rates) without los- 
ing control of the supply of money. 
Enormous sales of government bonds 
by the Federal Reserve to prevent too 
rapid an advance in price had been 
curtailing the supply of money in a 
period of business recession. 

Recent announcement that the Open 
Market Committee of the Reserve was 
reversing that policy should have some 
effect in checking the downswing in 
general business. 

Said the committee in its recent an- 
nouncement: “Under present condi- 
tions, the maintenance of a relatively 
fixed pattern of [interest] rates has the 
undesirable effect of absorbing reserves 
from the market at a time when the 
availability of credit should be in- 
creased.” 

This statement looks like a confession 
that the previous policy had been up- 
side-down. However, the apparent pro- 

am of the Reserve now is to force 
ower interest rates under the appealing 
banner of preventing “deflation.” Mon- 
ey-managers do get themselves into 
some awfully queer predicaments. 

Outlook for high-grade securities 
is definitely brightened by the decision 
of the authorities to push interest rates 
down. 

Improved Performance. Stocks 
recently demonstrated an improved in- 
ternal condition of the market. Leader- 
ship on the rally from the June lows is 
of excellent quality, including such bell- 
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wethers as General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, and Montgomery 
Ward. 

A few new highs for 1949 have 
added spackle to the market, featuring 
such stocks as Merck & Co., Cater- 
pillar Tractor, S. H. Kress, Jewel 
Tea, Grand Union, First National 
Stores, Federated Dept. Stores, J. 
C. Penney. 

A noteworthy feature of the 1949 
reaction has been the heaviness and 
new lows in Capital Goods stocks, 
while Consumers Goods issues have 
held above former lows or even moved 
upward. This is a reversal of the pat- 
tern of all other important reactions in 
the post-war period. 

All-in-all, this “rotative” readjustment 
seems to have enabled the general mar- 
ket to build up a strong base over the 
past three years. 

Chronologically Deflated. Some 50 
or more common stocks recently 
touched the lowest prices since 1942 
or longer. Air Reduction and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad reached the lowest in 
16 years. 

Among the more attractive of the 
long-deflated stocks (1949 lows the 
lowest prices in seven or more years) 
are: Allis-Chalmers, American Cy- 
anamid, Atlas Powder, Bendix 
Aviation, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Cluett Peabody, Loew’s, N.Y. Air 
Brake, Pan American Airways, 
Timken Roller Bearing, United 
Shoe Machinery, Western Air- 
lines, Yale & Towne. 


Forbes 
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Stock Trading Hi 





Light Goods 


THE STOCK MARKET on June 13 fell be- 
low all previous levels for the bear mar- 
ket, as general awareness spread that 
no matter what they called it, we were 
in the midst of a business decline. 
Many services, advisors, investors, etc., 
who had long attributed some magi- 
cal importance and invulnerability to 
'63.12 in the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average, abandoned their bullishness 
and sold their stocks because this point 
was broken. 

However, a more careful examination 
suggested that this selling wave was 
the culmination of the long intermedi- 
ate decline that started June, 1948 
(against a cheerful background of 
Dow-Theory song that a new bull mar- 
ket had begun), and not the beginning 
of anything new and important in the 
major downtrend that has been in force 
in the stock market since the spring 
of 1946. 

Thus a buying opportunity was cre- 
ated for an intermediate rally, one like- 
ly to be led by the light consumers 
goods groups. 

It is characteristic of our business 
cycle for the adjustments in non-dur- 
able goods to precede those in durable 
goods, and sometimes to be well along 
before the durable goods decline gets 
under way. . 

The reasons for this are inherent in 
the nature of the inventory movements 
within our cycles. Non-durable goods 
inventories are smaller than durable 
goods inventories, and, by definition, 


_are less durable—therefore it takes less 


time to liquidate them. At some point 
(which seems present now in many 
light goods lines) the buyers of non- 
durable goods, having reduced their 
new orders sharply, discover that their 
inventories are lower than current con- 
sumption. The inventory liquidation 
having proceeded long enough, pur- 
chases have to be made to build in- 
ventories again to at least a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

We are in the early stages of at least 
temporary improvement in those indus- 
tries where inventories have been cut 
back sharply for some time, and where 
demand is not too deferable. Some re- 
tail trade consultants feel that many 
department stores are losing sales be- 
cause they are understocked in some 


es. 
This is the background for an inter- 
mediate rally ix: the bear market. There 
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by JOSEPH: MINDELL 


Stocks Rally 


is a technical basis for a general rise. 

Current developments in industry 
provide stimulants for the light con- 
sumers goods sections. And as the rise 
builds up a little momentum, we are 
likely to hear more about the infla- 
tionary effects of the government's in- 
evitable deficit financing. 

My favorites remain the Deps ~ent 
Stores (Allied Stores, Associateu - ty 
Goods, Marshall Field), the Movies 
(Twentieth Century Fox, Warner 
Brothers), the Beverages (Canada 
Dry), the Textiles (Colonial Mills, 
Lowenstein, J. P. Stevens, United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers), and the Ce- 
ments (Pennsylvania Dixie Cement). 

I had also included the Televisions 
(Emerson Radio, Motorola, and Radio 
Corp.), but now that cut-backs are ap- 
pearing for the first time in television 
production, their rise may not be as 
vigorous. 

To retain our overall perspective— 
we are trading for an intermediate rally 
in a bear market through the medium 
of light consumers goods stocks. Many 
of the readjustments which we have 
been awaiting before a new bull market 
could start have already occured. 

But more adjustments are still like 
before we can proceed boldly and wit 
confidence on a fully invested program. 


Agricultural prices and raw indus- 
trial material prices have had severe 
corrections already, and are well on 
their way toward completion. But fin- 
ished goods prices, which have to drop 
before production can build up again 
solidly, have only suffered token cuts 
so far. 

Foreign currency devaluations over- 
hang the current economic scene. Their 
impact will be deflationary. 

A further decline in durable goods 
activity will affect the purchasing 
power for goods as a whole. Declining 
employment and payrolls in durable 
goods lines will mean diminished de- 
mand for all types of goods. 

Before the full impact of these ma- 
jor forces can be felt in the economic 
structure, the production of non-dur- 
able goods can show some moderate 
recovery because of the eae 
between fair current consumption leve 
and sharply reduced inventories. 








PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 
DODGE 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


a headed: 











DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 14, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1949. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


























o CAN YOU USE THESE ANSWERS? 


OUR OPINION ON “DEFLATION” - - 


THE EXPECTED 1949 LOW FOR STOCKS 


CHANCE FOR A NEW COMMODITY DROP 


crops, have got some people believing in a business crash. Others believe that some of these are the 
will support the economy at empirice!l stabilization levels not far away. 

For both sides we have our definitive answer in terms of the N. Y. Times Business Index, giving 
the level and the month and answering the question of the cycle position of the major-trend. Implicit 
in this answer is a definition of “Recession” versus “Depression” 


. . Every Mapufacturer in the United States, and every 
F : ‘ Consumer, and every Business Man, Economist and 
Governmental administrator is interested in the phenomenon of price for basic Raw Materials. 
Obviously, all farmers are interested. Any true answer to this question is probably the clue to the 
entire economic picture, not only for this country in 1949 but for the world. 

The TILLMAN SURVEY forecast is couched in direct terms for individual commodities, and 
orecisely for the Dow-Jones futures Commodity Index. 

In answering the major question of Inflation, the degree of Business Production, the response ot 
Stock Prices to this phenomenon, and the particular role of Commodity prices we attempt a rather 
large-scale order. In fact we are running head-on into a solid wall of qualified skeptics. But these are 
merely our answers—and we like them. And this affectionate regard is the only claim we make for 


very factors which 


-THE LIMITS OF BUSINESS SHRINKAGE 


them until we get your opinion, too. 
i 7 S SEND YOUR NAME 
and $1.00 to us at 


120 UNION STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Government officials, and many men in business, are 
divided on THIS point. We feel that the definite answer, 
readable in terms ot a manufacturers’ inventory index, or on significant commodity prices, and in the 
parti i zones and levels which they may attain by the calendar, is a desirable criteria concern- 
ing this economic phenomenon which now has our pocketbooks on crutches. 


Just as there is doubt about “‘Dis-inflation”’, there 
is widespread doubt concerning the retreat-goal of 
Stock-prices. The TILLMAN SURVEY answer 1s definite by the calendar, by the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average, and by the minor division of Rails, Utilities and Industrial Stocks. Separate estimates 
with meticulous figures are given for bonds and preferred stocks. Every Banker, every Investor, every 
Fiduciary and Treasurer can have this chance to see specific figures of forecast on this subject. 


The widespread lay-offs intermingled with 
stri 


NAME. 


TILL maNis URVEY’ avvrzss. 


kes, surplus rs’ goods and bumper 
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“Before I knew 
the difference in 
savings accounts 











I was satisfied 


with less. But now 
I know the advan- 
tages of a Standard 
Federal savings ac- 
count, where my 
funds are federally 
insured up to $5,000, 
earn higher divi- 
dends, and are con- 
veniently available.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY CURRENT 


for Standard Federal’s DIVIBEND 

“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 

financial statement — also 
\ your free copy of “Califor- 
\ nia Here I Come” picturing 
\ “life the California way.” 


Ln. N Ean 


PRESIDENT 














Savings and Loan Association 
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“THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS” 


ZNN SN 


Technical engineering skill. 
Concise weekly letter. 
Common stocks a specialty. 


$12 for 6 months. $6 for 3 months. 


FOUR HILL’S 


Security Market Trends 
P. O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 




















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask fer Bookiet FB 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


: Bstablished 1934 
92 Liberty Street : New York 6, N. Y. 
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What You Should Know 


About Deposit Insurance 


As PREVIOUSLY mentioned in this se- 
ries on money-managing, the Savings 
Account is the first cornerstone in your 
financial security program. For utmost 
safety and freedom from worry, it is 
generally preferable to keep your sav- 
ings in an “insured” institution, whether 
that institution be a savings bank, com- 
mercial bank, or savings and loan asso- 
ciation. 

In view of the widespread public 
interest in this matter of deposit insur- 
ance, a few words of explanation may 
be in order as to what this insurance 
is, how it operates, and what benefits 
it gives you as the owner of an insured 
account. 

Fortunately, a large part of the Amer- 
ican peoples’ savings today is protected 
by deposit insurance. 

Out of roughly 15,000 banks (sav- 
ings and commercial) in the country, 
about 14,000 are now members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
In the savings and loan field, 2,663 
associations, or 44% of the total, are 
covered by the Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation, an agency close- 
ly corresponding to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. — 

Both of these insuring agencies are 
instrumentalities of the United States 
Government, and in each case they in- 
sure accounts up to $5,000. While there 


are certain minor technical differences 
between the operations of the two 
agencies, their degree of deposit pro- 
tection is substantially the same, de- 
spite certain misunderstandings con- 
cerning the Federal Savings and Loan 
system. 

In either case, you get your money 
back, 100 cents on the dollar, in case 
the iisured bank or savings association 
fails. Neither type of insurance costs 
the depositor anything. ’ 

Here are the main highlights on the 
way these two deposit systems work: 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration was created by act of Con- 
gress in 1933, and covers practically 
every kind of bank account. Thus, it 
doesn’t matter whether you have a sav- 
ings deposit, a checking account, a 
Christmas Club fund, or a business ac- 
count, your money is protected if your 
bank is a member of the FDIC. Inci- 
dentally, even certificates of deposit, 
“time” deposits, certified checks (if 
drawn against a deposit account) and 
uninvested trust funds are covered by 
insurance in FDIC banks. 

In case the insured bank fails, the 
FDIC begins paying off depositors up 
to the $5,000 maximum. Payment is 
prompt, usually starting within 10 days 
of the bank’s closing. Reimbursement 
is usually made in the form of cash, 








ANNUAL CHANGES IN DEPOSITS, 1946-1948 
ALL INSURED BANKS 


(Amounts in millions of dollars) 


Kind of bank 
and Amount 
type of deposit Dec. 31, 1948 


All insured banks—total. $153,454 
Insured mutual savings 


banks 564 


Insured commercial 
banks—total 


Business and personal 


Amount of change during— 1948 
1948 1947 1946 


—$642 


Percentage change 
during— 
1947 
% % 
—9,717 —4 3.8 


se 

$5,639 —6.1 
779 =: 1,065 46 68 

4,860 —10,782 -8 36 


5,236 
8,836 


10,538 -18 4.86 
7,296 -24 48 


10.1 
10.0 


DIVIDEND NO. 80 ; 299 


A dividend of Twelve Certified checks, etc. 2113 —446 


and One-Half Cents - 
(80.125) - Potanpoee States and political sub- 
divisions’ 


the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. will U.S. Government 1,004 
Interbank —769 


be paid July 30, 1949, to stockholders 
Source: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


1,202 
198 


3,466 9 37 


; 11.8 
—224 -174 8.4 


—8,7 


745 888 1,038 9.9 
—1,614 —20,794 


350 —1,564 


13.4 18.6 
69.8 —52.9 —87.2 


of record July 8, 1949, ac shown on the —6.1 2.7 —11.8 


books of the Company. 
Ottumwa, lowa. George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
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though the FDIC may, if it decides, set 
up a new account for you in another 
insured bank, which may then be con- 
verted into cash on demand. Either 
way, your money is safe, and you get 
paid quickly. 

Much the same procedure holds true 
of insured Savings & Loan accounts. 

Under this form of insurance, the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration offers depositors their choice 
of two options. You can, if you wish, 
have a new account set up tor you in 
another insured savings and loan as- 
sociation, not in default, which can 
then be converted directly into cash. 
Or, you may receive 10% of your ac- 
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NUMBER OF OPERATING 
INSURED BANKS, 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 


































































All insured banks.............. 13,612 
Commercial banks—total ..... 13,419 
National banks members of 
the Federal Reserve Sys- 
RASS Re PUNT ears erate ae Cpe 4,991 
State banks members of the 
Federal Reserve System.. 1,924 
Banks not members of the 
Federal Reserve System.. 6,504 
Mutual savings banks—total..... 193 
Banks members of the Federal 
Reserve System ........ 3 
Banks not members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System....... 190 


























count in cash immediately, the balance 
in non-interest-bearing notes payable 
over a three-year period. But the choice 
is up to you as depositor. 

Actually, only seven insured savings 
and loan associations have failed since 
the FSALIC was set up in 1934, and 
in each case the majority of depositors 
chose to have their account transferred 
to another association, thus settling 
their claims promptly. 

The protective work of these two in- 
suring agencies provides a powerful 
bulwark for our entire financial and 
business structure. It means, for one 
thing, that we shall probably never 
again witness the sickening waves of 
bank failures that marred the 1920s 
and early 1930s. It is a mighty com- 
forting feeling, too, for the individual 
depositor to know that his savings are 
being protected against calamity. 

Multiply this sense of security on a 
nationwide scale, and you have the 
deep-seated confidence of people in 
their banks which is essential in any 
sound financial system. 


















































Watch for coming articles on Postal 
Savings, Building & Loan Associations, 
Insurance Programs, Investment Trusts, 


Estate Planning, etc. 
July 15, 1949 








Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


FORBES EDITORS score corporate annual 
reports from the viewpoint of the intel- 
ligent investor seeking to evaluate a 
company’s worth and assess its pros- 


Ss. 

The editors believe the ideal report 
should tell a story about people (man- 
agement and employees), their activi- 
ties (financial, manufacturing, sales), 
their problems (outside factors affect- 
ing the company), and their progress 
(earnings or losses). 

Reports are scored on three counts: 
1. Presentation — attractive, easy to 


read, pictorially dramatized, etc? 2. 
Financial Data—dollars and cents re- 
sults translated into understandable 
terms; how money came in and went 
out; who got what and why? 3. General 
Information—complete data on oper- 
ations included; does material help 
reader understand company and _ its 
functions; are problems and prospects 
sufficiently highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or 
over very good. Final score is weighted. 
(Readers may write for statement item- 
izing scoring factors.) 





American Insulator Corp. 


Prepenatindit: 26 5's oS E55 5S 68% 

i Tite. is. oe isii cawsen 61 

General Information .......... 60 
5 ls win wae 62 


A modest recital by a smaller concern. 
Use of a simplified financial analysis, or 
summary page, would be helpful. A statis- 
tical comparison would also add to the 
presentation. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


SR ae aes 70% 

Pemnelel Tite 6h. . SS 63 

General Information .......... 68 
pO ee eee 66 


Use of charts to supplement pictures 
would lend zest to narrative, while sim- 
plified financial analysis would make for 
better understanding. Statistical compari- 
son could be enlarged to include sales and 
financial results. 


E. W. Bliss Co. 
UII ec. cscs ce css 70% 
Penn te ccc i ee 61 
General Information .......... 67 
pS ee 64 


Pictorial story on plant and production 
practices interesting. But report of finan- 
cial results would be strengthened by use 
of charts or simplified analysis. Could also 
extend statistical comparison. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 


RUIN or dics «> reo ate wisie'.s 68% 

Penman teat ee ors. 72 

General Information .......... 74 
Bing Scores 3382 65. EGG. a 71 


Much information given, but overall fi- 
nancial and operating narrative would gain 
in interest if charts and pictures were in- 
cluded to supplement the tables used. Ad- 
dition of table of contents would be help- 
ful. 


The Coleman Co., Inc. 


Presentation .......€M%... dh. 80% 

Financial Data :.............. 71 

General Information .......... 80 
OE BOR ind a ite 5 eats ocd ne 76 


Interest-catching, informative report, us- 
ing charts and pictures to good advantage. 
Financial story could be rounded out by 
inclusion of statistical comparisons. Sum- 
mary or highlight page would be helpful. 


Evans Products Co. 


POON 85a. Oe ccna 10% 

POE RIN ae on bv cn Seven 72 

General Information .......... 71 
PER. a unica db omiatien 72 


Features good 10-year statistical com- 
parison, also has good product section. 
However, report on financial results would 
be strengthened by charts. Omits mention 
of employee relations. 


Gulf Oil Corp. 


PeOGeOGIONe. cee ia cuca rae 76% 

Pees SHE so <  wikacenctdh ben 79 

General Information .......... 85 
Pinel Seetes  Va 81 


Strong in most departments, gives good 
insight into complex operations. Makes 
modest use of charts—could have used 
more to highlight financial section. 


Peabody Coal Co. 


Presepteienis ss. Scan eo 66% 

Financial Data ............... 72 

General Information .......... 68 
WN TUN or on cick nag ceca 69 


Presentation would be. snappier if 
dressed up a bit to whet reader interest. 
Lacks charts and pictures, which would 
have lent punch to narrative, especially 
the financial section. Makes no estimate 
of future prospects, and should tell more 
about the outside factors affecting oper- 
ations. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Presentation .............200% 71% 

Financial Data ............... 72 

General Information .«........ 72 
Paint: Soa vil. 6a cues 71 


Detailed report, using many statistical 
tables. Might have been made more inter- 
esting if they were supplemented by 
charts. Statistical comparison could be ex- 
tended, and table of contents would be 
useful 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Ee oie a oe siti aot 71% 

Pee Gen; . so coe cho dion 74 

General Information .......... 74 
Pee Gots G4 i he. ee. 78 


Comprehensive report, but could be 
improved by. use of charts. Simplified f- 
nancial analysis would strengthen story. 




















Half the world’s troubles, political, 
business and personal, result from mis- 
understanding. Taking the time to sit 
down and talk it over has saved na- 
tions the security of their peoples, em- 
ployers the confidence of their workers, 
and men the loyalty of friends. 

—THE Lamp. 


One must first learn to live with him- 
self before he car live with others. 
—WEsSLEY McGraw, D.D. 


Some men are plodders, others work 
by impulse. Because of differences in 
temperament no two persons go about 
the same thing in the same way. The 
man and the method, however, must 
be largely judged by the actual results 
achieved. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Since there is nothing but the new, 
we must dream dreams and see visions. 
We must do creative reading. For you 
will agree with Goethe that to act is 
so easy, to think is so hard. —Forum. 


Jobs have a habit of seeming easier 
when done now, rather than tomorrow. 
—EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE. 


Live wires need no charging. 
—CHARLES BENSON. 


Everybody knows “blue” Monday. 
Sometimes we see “red.” “Black” Nike 
are disconcerting. Often the weak- 
hearted show the “white” feather or a 
“yellow” streak. And that “dark brown” 
taste is not unknown. But if you want 
to keep in the “pink” of mental con- 
dition you mustn't let disturbing riots 
of color mess up your environment. 
—H. E, Townsenp. 


Nobody has any right to find life 
uninteresting or unrewarding who sees 
within the sphere of his own activity a 
wrong he can help to remedy, or with- 
in himself an evil he can hope to over- 
come. —Cuartes W. ELior. 


Busybody government .aakes weak- 
lings, self-help makes citizens. 
—Unirep Errort. 


Flash powder makes a more brilliant 
light than the arc lamp, but you can’t 
use it to light your street corner be- 
cause it doesn’t last long enough. Sta- 
bility is more essential to success than 
brilliancy. © —RicHaRpD Lioyp Jones. 








Thoughts . - 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Most business men generally are so 
busy coping with immediate and piece- 
meal matters that there is a lamentable 
tendency to let the “long run” or future 
take care of itself. We often are so busy 
“putting out fires,” so to speak, that we 
find it difficult to do the planning that 
would prevent those fires from occurring 
in the first place. As a prominent edu- 
cator has expressed it, Americans gen- 
erally “spend so much time on things 
that are urgent that we have none left 
to spend on those that are important.” 

—Gustav METZMAN. 


Business today consists in persuading 
crowds. —GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


If we could make a great bonfire of 
the thousands of laws we have in this 
country, and start all over again with 
only the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments, I am sure we would 
get along much better. 

—CoLEMAN Cox. 


Brains are needed to carry out the 
plans of those who furnish the capital. 
—CuHARLEs M. SCHWAB. 


I have wandered all my life, and I 
have also traveled; the difference be- 
tween the two being this, that we wan- 
der for distraction, but we travel for 
fulfillment. —HILaIRE BELLOc. 


I do not hesitate to say that if the 
humble Nazarene were to return to 
earth today, He would scorn the 
churches. Let us turn aside from the 
way of pride and learn to walk the 
straight and narrow way of humility, 
to practice the lost art of penitence, to 
exercise the faculties of personal exam- 
ination and inner exploration. It may 
not be too late for such a new spirit 
to possess us and to show us the way 
to mutual trust and to a cooperative 
brotherhood. 

—K. M. Cuworowsky, D.D. 


Of course the one who gains the 
most from the contest is the player 
himself, and no one can long be a 
player if he is a poor sport and fails 
to do his best. Let the game be tennis, 
golf, baseball, or football, or the bigger 
game called life, whatever it is we must 
do our best because it keeps up the 
spirit—and that’s what we need more 

an anything else. And if I keep u 
my spirit, and by example help to p 
my neighbor out of his slump then my 
life has not been a failure. I am a suc- 
cess! —Matcoim W. Binoy. 


Cooperation is spelled with two let- 
ters—W-E. —GerorcE M. VERITY. 


We sometimes speak of a 
reputation as though that were the fin 
goal. The truth is contrary to this, 
Reputation is a reward, to be sure, but 
it is really the beginning, not the end 
of endeavor. It should not be the sfgnal 
for a let-down, but rather, a reminder 
that the standards which won recog- 
nition can never again be lower 
From him who gives much—much is 
forever after expected. 

—ALVAN MACAULEY. 


Those who never retract their opin- 
ions love themselves more than they 
love the truth. —VENNING. 


There has been hardly any great for- 
ward movement of humanity which did 
not draw inspiration from the knowl- 
edge or the idealization of the past. 

—GILBERT MURRAY. 


Depression, gloom, pessimism, des- 
pair, discouragement, these slay 10 hu- 
man beings to every one murdered by 
typhoid, influenza, diabetes or pneu- 
monia. If tuberculosis is the great white 
plague, fear is the great black plague. 


—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


Adequate distribution of goods 
makes, unmakes—or remakes—all capi- 
tal values! —KENNETH GOODE. 


Freedom from bad habits bests any 
other kind of freedom. —Ep. Howe. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. 


Sent in by O. Mortensen, 
Kansas City, Kan. What's 
your favorite text? A Forses 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


When the righteous are in authority, the 
people rejoice: 
beareth rule, the people mourn. 


but when the wicked 


—ProvERBS 29:2 
































































































When a Feller Needs ‘‘Your Unseen Friend”’ 


Yes, Willie certainly needs a “nickel”... 
a five-cent piece to pay for his best girl’s 
bottle of pop. 


* * 


But if he were in Ecuador it could be 
a ‘sucre” or in Hyderabad a %4 “rupee.” 
In older days it might even have been the 
“threepenny-bit” of an Irish lad or the 
5-satang of a Siamese. And lots of other 
names in other places. For coins made of 
Nickel, or one of its alloys, have been 
adopted by more than 100 governments. 
* * 
These coins vary in value. with time and 
place. Sume increase, some decrease, some 
have become collectors’ items...a 1913 
Liberty-head “nickel” recently brought 


$3750.00 for its owner. But they all had 
one thing in common, to make them stand 
up under constant handling. They all had 
an Unseen Friend in Nickel. 


* * 


For coins, like so many other things, must 
be made of a metal that will last and keep 
a pleasing color through the years. They 
must not be too hard to be stamped out 
... but hard enough not to wear out. They 
must be easy to mint, yet difficult to 
counterfeit. 
* * 

Just one more way Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. It's “Unseen” because Nickel is 
usually combined with other metals to 
help them do special jobs and you seldom 
see it in its pure state. It’s your “Friend” 


because it serves you every day in many 
a way. = 7 
Write for Your Free Copy of 
*TheRomanceof Nickel” Bx» 
This illustrated 60-page 
booklet tells the story of 
Nickel, from ancient dis- 

covery to modern-day 

use. For your free copy, 

address Dept. 313y, 

The International Nickel 

Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


am, Nickel 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 





the talk’s 
about 
CHEVROLET 
Trucks 
with 
BIG 4 
PN DANSE PNG] Ss 


Only the Advance-Design 
Chevrolet truck line has them 
all! Flexi-Mounted Cab, 4- 
Speed Synchro-Mesh Trans- 
mission, Splined Rear Axle 
Hub Connection, Valve-in- 
Head Engine, The Cab 
That ‘‘Breathes.’’* 


2 Quality 


There is only one line of 
trucks with 3-WAY THRIFT 
—Chevrolet! Here is low-cost 
operation, low-cost upkeep 
and the lowest list prices in 
the entire truck field! 


37 


From start to finish, these 
Chevrolet trucks are star per- 
formers! Here’s lasting 
strength, dependable oper- 
ation and extra handling 
ease combined with premium 
power plus economy! 


4 Priced 
Overwhelming choice of the 
nation’s truck users, Chevro- 
let Advance-Design trucks are 
quality built from stem to 
stern, side to side—designed 
and engineered for long life 
and lasting value! 


*Heating and ventilating system optional at extra com 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE!§, 





